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PART I 


THE BASIS 

Because there are over one hundred thousand human beings 
incarcerated in prison institutions throughout this country, Christian 
pastors must begin to concern ourselves with them as human beings. 

This work will be the basis and formulation of a methodology which is 
one manner Christian pastors can minister to the prison inmate. It is 
a counseling methodology directed toward human growth in the prison 
inmate. This methodology will not directly deal with the prison 
institution. It is not directly concerned with institutional growth. 
This is a need with which Christian pastors must concern themselves. 
However, that shall not be the focus and concern of this methodology. 

He who uses any methodology directed toward human growth and 
change is concerned with needs. He is, first of all concerned with 
an exploration and understanding of his own need, and gives serious 
attention to the question, "What is the framework or structure out of 
which I work?" But he is also concerned with the needs of those he is 
intending to serve. If he works only out of his own needs, the result 
is grandiose and his work is rendered ineffective. However, as he 
strives to meet a person in that person's own need, he is able to 
serve as a facilitator of change and growth. 

Because of this. Part I will be devoted to the exploration and 
articulation of these needs. Only when these two need systems have 
been explored, is it possible to move on to the formulation of a 
methodology. 
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CHAPTER I 


A THEORY OF PERSONALITY 

The following is a presentation of a theory of personality. 

It will begin with an explanation of the bases out of which the theory 
emerged. 

Most basic to this theory is an understanding of the self and 
its many aspects. This being the case, the majority of the chapter is 
devoted to an understanding of the nature of the self and subsequently 
its qualities, needs and thrusts. 

The chapter is concluded with the manner in which the self and 
its aspects are made manifest in human behavior, and the implications 
this has on therapy. 

It is important to keep in mind, this is an ontological view 
of the nature of man. It is the product of the author's experience, 
and not a reformulation of other personality theorists. Therefore 
its real meaning can be felt only when it is seen as an ontological 
view of the nature of man. 

THE BASES 

The theory of personality presented here is firmly grounded 
in two areas which are interrelated. The first area is that of the 
Christian faith. This means that an understanding of the nature of 
man is based on the experience of God, Jesus and the Holy Spirit as 
they are experienced through the reading of the scriptures and 
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through divine revelation. 

An understanding of the creation story found in the beginning 
of Genesis has been influential in understanding the personality of 
man. In Genesis 2:7 one reads that God "breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a living thing." Man was created 
by God in his own image. Man has been influenced by God, and that 
influence was as God's nature is — goodness. Genesis 1:31, is 
evidence of that goodness, "And God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold it was very good." 

This theory of personality is heavily dependent upon the 
teachings and life of Jesus (the God with us). Jesus saw the basic 
goodness that is in all mankind and he responded to it. This part of 
his teaching is important. Jesus could forgive those labeled by 
others as unforgivable, he would touch those considered by others to 
be untouchable, because he could see to the true nature of all mankind. 

This theory of personality has developed out of the experience 
of the Holy Spirit (the God within us) through revelation. The 
feelings of warmth and acceptance come not from fellow man only, but 
from the environment, the world, the universe, from God. The sense 
of being at total peace in a non-peaceful world, the feeling of being 
at one with the universe, the sense of Oceana, all point to the innate 
goodness in all men's lives. 

It is because of the Christian faith that man was created 
good, he now is good, and he shall remain good for all times. Man 
is good, but not perfect. 
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A distinction needs to be made between man's nature and that 
which he does in terms of behavior. Man was created good by God and 
that is never changing, but he was endowed with finite equipment which 
causes him to err. There is however no causal relationship between 
man's basic goodness and the reality of sin in his life. The fact 
that man is finite and errs does not in any way detract from his most 
basic nature of goodness. 

The second basis for this theory of personality is personal 
experience, which is a direct outgrowth or extension of the Christian 
faith. Certain views are held concerning the nature of man because 
they have been experienced both within an individual and in relation¬ 
ships with other people. Man is experienced as good and infinitely 
worthful, even though at times the actions and manifestations of 
mankind are most despicable. 


THE SELF 

A concept of the self is the foundation upon which this entire 
theory of personality is based. Man is different from the animal 
because of the self. Man is the only living being which possesses a 
self, and it stands as the core of his being. The self is "pure 
beingness" or the "I-amness" or the "is-ness" of human existence. It 
has no shape or size or mass of any kind, but it stands behind the 
mass of human beingness. It cannot be equated to body, brain, action 
or beauty, but rather the self stands behind these things and tran¬ 
scends them all. These things are all equipment which serve as a 
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means of expression of the self, but are not the self. 

It is important to make a clear and concise differentiation 
between the self and its equipment, because it is only when this 
occurs that one can come to grips with who he is most basically. The 
equipment is that which surrounds the self, and it is only through 
that equipment that the self finds expression. The equipment endowed 
to man includes his body, and its make up, his physical capacities, 
and his mental capacities. It includes his appearance and his 
mobility, as well as his talents and abilities. What is important to 
note here is that these are means of expression and not that which is 
being expressed. In understanding the self it is most basic that one 
be able to differentiate that which gives expression from that which is 
being expressed. 

The self is "pure consciousness of being" found in every moment 
of existence. Man is the only creature that is aware of being aware. 
Other creatures are aware of the moment and somewhat aware of the 

past, but no other animal is like man in his ability to be aware of 

being aware. This is what is meant by "pure consciousness of being," 
and this is because only man possesses a self. 

Because the self is pure being, man is, and is not without it. 
The self is prerequisite to all human existence. The self was insti¬ 
tuted and given to mankind by God. Many, like the gnostics, con¬ 
sidered the self to be God. In this theory the self, while not God, 
is the commonality between God and man. The self is the "breath of 

God" which gives life to each man. The self is that which makes 
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communication and knowledge of God and man possible. The self is also 
the commonality between all men. It is that common bond in which all 
men are united. 

The above paragraphs are as hard to comprehend as they were 
to write. This is because in speaking of the self, one is speaking 
about a concept that is not easy to comprehend. The following para¬ 
graphs will deal with the qualities, needs and thrusts of the self 
which should lead to further understanding. 

QUALITIES OF THE SELF 

The self is created by God and it is created infinitely 
worthful, and all men are consciously or unconsciously aware of this 
fact. The infinite worth of the self is a given. That worth can 
never be destroyed. 

It is necessary not to equate the self-concept with the self. 
The two are totally different things. The self-concept is changeable 
and at times diametrically opposed to the qualities of the self. The 
self-concept is formed and shaped through perceptions, legitimate or 
illegitimate, which an individual has internalized from his experience 
in relationships with other people. Because the primary problem of 
the human condition is the fact that as men we do not always affirm 
the infinite worth of others as we do our own self, then it follows 
that the self-concept and the self are sometimes diametrically 
opposed in relation to worth. An example can be seen in a case study 
with a woman where this syndrome is quite obvious. On the one hand. 
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she says, "I am worthless and everyone around me will see me as the 
’bum 1 I really am." This feeling has arisen out of thirty-three 
years of perceptions, some of which are quite illegitimate. She was 
dominated by both parents and came to feel very child-like. There 
always was someone there to make decisions for her, and she let them. 
Because she perceived herself to be treated by others as though she 
were worthless, she acquired a self-concept characterized by the per¬ 
ception, "Others see me as worthless." But the essential thrust of 
the self is diametrically opposed to this view. By all of her 
behavior she was saying, "I am infinitely worthful!" Her defensive 
behavior both defends and affirms the essential worth of the self. 

She is aware of this by hypothesis, the hypothesis of human life. 

Now there are two opposing forces at work within one individual. What 
are the results? The results are numerous, ranging from mild neuroses 
to antisocial behavior, to total withdrawal. However, in this case, 
the tension resulted in a panic anxiety state which has precipitated 
a tightness in the throat and difficulty in breathing. Relief from 
such a state can result when there is a shift in perception, and that 
can happen through experience, hopefully, the experience of therapy. 

The self is free. The self working through the will is able 
to direct the human organism in any way it desires, or in any way it 
can best fulfill its needs. One may read this statement and reply 
that in a democratic state such as ours, there are laws which impair 
our freedom. We are not free from the law, either of the state or 
of nature. In relationship to law, man still is free. He is free 
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to act within the law or to act outside the law. Where some feel 
freedom breaks down is in the resultant forces when one chooses to 
act outside the law. Here again, the freedom of the self, for man is 
able to choose the attitude through which he will view the result. 

The self is free to express itself through the will in any way it 
chooses, but it is responsible for that choice. The element of 
responsibility is a real growing edge for therapy. Often individuals 
express the innate freedom of the self, but fail to accept the 
responsibility for their expression of that freedom. This is an area 
where therapy can be very helpful. This is also where the thrust of 
William Glasser is centered. When being wrong can be seen not as a 
threat to one's being or acceptability, then the acceptance of 
responsibility becomes much more of a workable possibility. And this 
takes place when individuals freely choose to affirm the infinite 
worth of neighbor as self. 

The self is dynamic. It is never static. The self is always 
in motion or flux. It is never just existing or standing still. The 
direction or motion of the self is different in all people. That is 
why we have so many different types or kinds of people in the world 
today. The goal or goals, however, are always the same in all men, 
and there are two basic goals. The first is the affirmation of the 
self. An individual is moved to affirm the infinite worth of his 
self in every moment of existence. The second is the satisfaction of 
the needs of the organism. By this is meant the actualization of the 
given and finite equipment of each individual as a means to the 
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affirmation of self. Because all people are endowed with unique 
qualities one experiences unique ways in which they carry out their 
goals. All men have both these goals in common at the center of their 
being: however, because of fear the actualization of potential may 
become inhibited and the affirmation of self may become manifest in 
a negative way; i.e., psychotic or antisocial behavior. 

NEEDS OF THE SELF 

John Donne's statement that "no man is an island" is a given 
truth in understanding the nature of man. Man cannot exist in a 
vacuum, because man is not self-sufficient in and of himself. Man 
has needs, and these needs help in the shaping of man's entire 
existence. 

Man's being is faced with the existential anxiety, and that 
existential anxiety is the threat of non-being while being. Man is 
unique in his being aware of being aware, but man is also unique in 
his being aware of the threat of non-being. This threat produces 
in man the anxiety which motivates the affirmation of self. This is 
the primary and most vital need which man has to fulfill. It takes 
on many divergent forms and manifestations, but these forms and 
manifestations all point to the common goal in that they attempt to 
affirm the infinite self worth of any given individual. 

William Glasser speaks of a need of man as "to be loved and 
the need to feel that we all are worthwhile to ourselves and to 
others." Glasser feels that it is this commonality of need that binds 
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all men together. It is this commonality that makes the Chinese girl 
and the Swedish King alike in so many ways. 

Where Glasser is in error is his giving equal importance to 
man's need to love as he does to man's need to be loved. Man's 
primary need is to affirm himself as good and worthful as he is, and 
this can only be accomplished in relationship. More simply, man's 
existence is an attempt to affirm his infinite self worth, but his 
attempts are also actualized in relationships in which the attitude 
of love is maintained. Man's need to affirm himself is natural or it 
is a given, the expression of that in relationship within the context 
of love, is not a given, but must be learned. 

From clinical experience comes the example of a woman inmate 
in an institution of correction, who had killed her husband. The 
marriage relationship was quite dysfunctional and was very destructive 
and disaffirming. As she existed within that relationship, life 
became so dismal, because all attempts to get her husband to affirm 
her worth were thwarted. The situation became so bad that she felt 
the only way she could affirm her self as worthful was to eliminate 
her husband. So, through conscious choice she did just that. What 
she is living with now is the result of that choice, and the realiza¬ 
tion that her action was not the only or the best manner in which she 
could affirm her self as worthful. Part of the task of the therapist's 
there was to help her realize why her choice was not as successful 
in achieving the other goals of her being as she had hoped it would 
be. The realization she came to was the fact that her attempt to 
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affirm her self would have been furthered even more if it had been 
done in relationship within the context of love. The manner in which 
this could be done was unknown to her, but she felt there was a way 
if she wanted it badly enough and was willing to experiment. She 
then had a new perspective and saw the possibilities life could hold 
for her, and it has come about because she has learned the necessity 
to love within the context of any given situation. 

In summary, man's primal needs are dipartite. Man is shaped 
by his need to affirm the infinite worth of his self which is basic 
to his nature, and this is done most fully when one can get others 
around him and the world in general to recognize that worth and 
affirm it as well. This is where the relational aspect of self 
affirmation enters. However, the means used to affirm the self may 
not succeed in eliciting from others the affirmation of one's self 
one so desperately desires. This being the case, one of man's primal 
needs is thus thwarted and there is conflict. No method can be 
guaranteed to elicit from others the affirmation of one's self, but 
expressions of love have the best chance of succeeding. 

THRUSTS OF THE SELF 

Because the self has needs and because the self is dynamic, 
it acts on those needs in the form of thrusts. Another term for 
these thrusts might be movement toward actualization and affirmation. 
Because the self has needs, it directs the entire being toward a 
goal and actualization, but with energy and power, which are called 
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thrusts. The thrusts are in many directions, and are all of equal 
importance, but they all are directed toward the one end — the 
affirmation of self, and to get one's neighbor also to affirm one's 
self. It is about these thrusts that therapists and theoreticians 
speak and write. They speak to them because when these thrusts are 
impaired or misdirected problems arise. The answer in therapy is 
centered around these thrusts and the dynamic qualities of man which 
enable him to change and redirect the thrusts. 

THE THRUST TOWARD RELATIONSHIP . 

Because "no man is an island" and no man is totally inde¬ 
pendent, and because of the polarity of being and non-being in every 
man, the self is not capable of affirming itself totally outside of 
relationship. The self must be in relationship to be truly and fully 
affirmed. Erich Fromm stresses that man's need is that he get outside 
himself and become a person with people. Man is lost and extremely 
unhappy unless he can be in relationship. 

Those people who experience the greatest amount of pain are 
those who fear the loss of fulfilling relationship. Loss of fulfilling 
relationship is the threat of non-being. When one is out of fulfilling 
relationship or at least perceives it as so, he is unable to cope with 
the existential threat of non-being, which produces extreme pain and 
leads to further coping difficulties. 

From clinical experience, there is a student who feels that 
performance academically is a condition for relationship. Because 
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fulfilling relationship is so vitally important to his being, the 
pressure to produce academically becomes even more heightened, which 
in turn, perpetuates a vicious cycle. If he were to fail academically, 
he perceives that positive relationship would be impossible, and with 
positive relationship impossible, he would experience non-being. 

The fact that being and fulfilling relationship are so closely 
linked is a hypothesis of life. For it is only in reaching outside 
of one's being in love that one is able truly to get others also to 
affirm one's worth and thus perpetuate one's being. 

This is why counseling is so important and meaningful. Coun¬ 
seling is directed toward the affirmation of the worth of self in 
others, and that in turn becomes an affirmation of one's self. 

The importance of man's thrusting toward relationship cannot 
be overemphasized. In therapy one works at correcting perceptions so 
that life as a whole can become relationship-creating and maintaining 
and in doing so, life becomes need-satisfying. This is the major 
emphasis of Parlour, Low and Glasser. All these men point to the prime 
importance of man's need for relationship. They all focus attention 
on this thrust, and feel that direction is needed in many cases to 
actualize that thrust. 

THE THRUST TOWARD INDIVIDUALITY 

This can be understood in light of man's thrust toward 
relationship. Man's thrust toward individuality does not exclude or 
cancel out the thrust toward relationship. The thrust toward 
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individuality and relationship are at work to some degree in all 
people at all times. The thrust toward individuality says, "I am 
I and that is good!", and at the very same time says, "I am nothing 
without you, and that is good, too." It is man's thrust toward 
individuality that keeps him separate at the same moment that he is 
involved. It is the thrust toward individuality that says, "I want 
to get outside of myself, and yet who I am is wonderful, beautiful 
and separate, and I want to hold on to that." Man's thrust toward 
individuality is expressed when the black man says, "Let my people 
go!" The thrust toward individuality is a part of each man. It is 
that part of man which says, "I'm beautiful," or says, "I am still 
worthwhile and separate in a country of 216 million people." 

Man's thrust toward individuality still must be governed by 
the ethic of love. For it is when we live within the context of love 
that individuality and relatedness can thrust equally within the same 
person. Man can move toward actualization and affirmation when the 
thrusts toward individuality and relatedness function in tension. 
Gandhi and King are two familiar examples of this tension, for both 
were saying, "I, and what I stand for are very valuable, but so are 
you, and I therefore must govern my life accordingly." 

THE THRUST TOWARD MEANING 

This thrust can be understood in terms of the thrusts toward 
individuality and relatedness, because the thrusts in man are all 
interrelated and stand equally in importance. This thrust toward 
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meaning can be understood in terms of commitment or loyalty. Man is 
continually reaching out for meaning, for a goal, in which the end 
result is the affirmation of self and other's affirmation of the self. 
This thrust can be seen in terms of man's commitment to profession, 
marriage and mankind as a whole. 

This thrust can be thwarted or misdirected and it is just 
this that Viktor Frank! speaks to in his book. The Will to Meaning. 
Misdirectedness comes about when meaning is seen in terms of doing. 
Because as men we are imperfect and therefore the things we do are 
imperfect; therefore, if meaning is seen always in terms of doing it 
is imperfect meaning, because it cannot fully affirm self or neighbor. 

Many times meaning is seen in terms of motive for doing, and 
when this comes about, it no longer satisfies man's thrusting. This 
is so because the so-called meaning is outside the context of love. 
When man lives totally in a doing or achieving environment, conditions 
are always imposed upon that individual, and the context of love is 
lost. Man feels he has to do in order to be affirmed and others have 
to perform as well, and what ultimately results is the reality that 
things are always left undone. This all adds up to a very shallow 
existence. This is evidenced in persons whose whole life is money, 
cars, and material things in general. One continues to thrust toward 
meaning, but what one considers to be meaningful will not allow him 
to adequately affirm his self. Many times negative and meaningless 
behavior fails to win the affirmation of one's self by or from others, 
and the result is incompleteness. 
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HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

In the theory of personality, behavior must be the last aspect 
of man's existence to be explored. This is so because behavior is an 
outgrowth of all that has been said previously. Very simply, all 
behavior is man's movement toward need satisfaction. More explicitly, 
behavior is the sum total of elemental needs, plus thrusts, plus 
perceptions, plus equipment. Behavior can be altered with the altera¬ 
tion of one of the four. Man's elemental needs remain constant. The 
thrusts in man are constant as well. The only thing that may change 
is the balance held between these thrusts. Perceptions, however, are 
changeable, and this is where the growing edge of behavior is. This 
hypothesis still holds up in spite of the belief in the freedom of the 
self. Perceptions may be the key to changes in behavior, but the key 
to changing perceptions lies solely with the will. And the will is 
governed from within. A pastoral counselor has no super power to 
change people's perceptions. That can be done only from within by 
free choice and cannot be imposed from without. 

Examples of the role of perceptions in shaping behavior have 
arisen out of prison experiences working with socially deviant 
behavior. One typical example concerns a woman who perceived that 
affirmation from others was given in terms of doing, or materialism. 
Because she was limited, socially, mentally and subsequently economi¬ 
cally, she chose to steal in order to fulfill her perceptions. She 
felt good after she had stolen and then could provide for herself. 

With the stolen money she could affirm her infinite self worth. 
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because it was in that medium that her perceptions prescribed. This 
then becomes a set pattern. Through the means of crime, love,material¬ 
ism, the end is always the same, the affirmation of self, and the 
means are always shaped by perceptions. 

Therapy becomes the medium through which these perceptions can 
be tested and discarded and new ones tested and adopted. When this 
is done, the unsatisfying approaches to relationship with significant 
others can be discarded and new and more need-satisfying ones can be 
adopted. This process can come about through the interpersonal 
relationship established by the counseling situation. Many times the 
situation calls for a confrontation. But it is always a confrontation 
of ideas and perceptions and it is never a rejection of self. This 
can be accomplished in the context of love and mutual affirmation of 
seifs. 

Glasser and some other therapists feel that the changing of 
perceptions can best be accomplished through first changing behavior. 
When a person risks acting differently, the results of that action 
may be proof that this way is superior and perceptions then change. 

This is one approach and it is good. 

Many times perceptions will be altered through the inter¬ 
personal relationship. Through being in a relationship that is 
affirming, and non-threatening, perceptions may change. 

Through the "Gestalt chair-dialogue" or the "image approach" 
perceptions can change through the emotional involvement and the 
realization that there are new possibilities available. 
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Through whatever technique or medium, people can be helped to 
change perceptions and attitudes, because man is free and no attitude 
is permanently fixed. Because of this flexibility, man can be helped 
through therapy to see that all things in all moments allow him the 
possibility of affirming his infinite worth of self. When he can 
achieve that attitude he must have faith in it and work at maintaining 
it, for that truly is the attitude of love and a part of the Christian 
ideal. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PRISON INMATE LIFE STYLE AND CONDITION 

The following pages will study and conceptualize the prison 
inmate life style. In the prison setting there is a typical and 
unique life style. It will be the purpose of this study to determine 
just what that life style is, why it has come about, and then to draw 
some implications in light of the findings, and finally conceptually 
to represent those findings. 

However, before such a task can be undertaken certain terms 
must be defined so that continuity can be maintained throughout. The 
terms which are most crucial are "life style" and "conceptual repre¬ 
sentation. " 

The term, "life style" refers to the way in which an individual 
intentionally acts out his identity or who he is. Life style is 
need-oriented. An individual will intentionally (consciously or 
subconsciously) choose a mode of existing and relating which will 
fulfill his needs, which affirm the fact that he is. This is quite 
often a process of experimentation in which one can be viewed as a 
progressive role player. An individual uses his social setting as a 
testing ground in which he intentionally experiments with certain 
attitudes, behavioral units and commitments to those behavioral units. 
While this experimentation is in process, an individual is constantly 
receiving feedback from all that is around him, his environment and 
significant others. This feedback is taken in and evaluated, and 
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through this evaluative process a life style emerges. Attitudes are 
incorporated and discarded and behavioral units are incorporated and 
discarded as well, but out of this emerges a life style which is 
discernible and rich with information. 

One area in which the author differs from others is in the 
importance of attitudes in life style. Many social scientists never 
deal with attitudes as important elements of life style, in fact most 
do not even mention them. However, life style is more than just 
"intentional ways of acting or patterns of behavior." Life style is 
the manner in which an individual gives expression to his personal 
identity. As soon as one begins to deal with identity in relation to 
life style one must necessarily begin to deal with meaning. It 
necessarily follows that when identity and personal need are seen to 
be the impetus out of which a life style emerges, the attitudes behind 
that meaning and behind those needs become extremely important. Life 
style is a reaction to perception at any given moment, and human 
perception is firmly grounded in the attitudes one holds. With this 
in mind, it then becomes the thesis of the author that the study of 
life s.tyle must not only be concerned with the factors or elements of 
that life style, but also the attitudes which lie behind them which 
give them shape and direction. 

Part of the task here will be to give conceptual representation 
to a specific life style, namely the prison inmate life style. 

A conceptual representation is always a generalization and 
therefore always an abstraction. By this is meant that in studying 
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the prison inmate life style, a style emerges that includes 426,000 
separate and unique individuals, and to believe that each individual 
would fit squarely into the categories which have been concluded 
would be absurd. On the other hand, the conclusions are inclusive 
enough so that some generalizations can be made that hold within them 
elements of truth. A conceptual representation could be called an 
abstraction of common quality from differing particulars. 1 The con¬ 
structed type which has been devised to represent a particular life 
style is a heuristic device in a generalistic sense, and is not 
intended as a definitive description of reality which will fit all 
cases without exception. Unreality is always characteristic to some 
extent of a conceptualization, because of limitations which inhibit 
us from knowing all things of all people. However, the reality of 
this fact should not hinder our attempts to know even more than we 
do right now. 

The notion of function is essential in an understanding and 
use of a conceptual model. In this study, the conceptual model is 
used because it furnishes a frame of reference and is not intended to 
provide universal truth. Through the use of a conceptual model 
structural categories are provided which allow one to observe the 
interrelatedness of specific units found in a particular life style. 
Generally speaking, the term conceptual representation refers to the 
inclusion of a number of particular or specific elements under one 

1 John C. McKinney, Constructive Typology in Social Theory 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966), p. 36. 
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common heading, prison inmate life style, for the purpose of demon- 

2 

stration and observation. 

THE RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The research methodology used in attaining information con¬ 
cerning the prison inmate life style has a bipolar focus. 

The first method is that of literary research into current 
magazines, articles, books, biographies and autobiographies. In this 
area, there is a plethora of information, so the research was limited 
to the information dealing with the style of living found within the 
prison itself. 

Of great importance in the research was the biographical and 
autobiographical materials. This was the case, due to the emphasis 
upon attitudes and the role they play in this specific life style. 

The autobiographical material was rich with information which helped 
to determine the attitudinal mind set. 

The second method that was employed was that of personal 
experience. In the years 1969 and 1970, the author spent six months 
as a prison employee. During that time he observed a great deal con¬ 
cerning what goes on in a prison system. Hundreds of people from both 
the inmate and staff perspective were interviewed. During this 
personal experience, interview methodologies were employed, although 
no formal standardized questionnaire was used. Very simply this 


2 


Ibid. 
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methodology would be termed personal observation. Using these two 
methodologies, the author was able to get an adequate enough view of 
the prison inmate life style to substantiate some assumptions. 

HYPOTHESES 

The first hypothesis holds that the prison inmate life style 
is grounded upon an attitude of hostility rather than love. The 
degree to which this attitude is present varies greatly, but generally 
speaking the predominant attitude of a prison inmate is one of 
hostility and not love. This being the case, an inmate's capabilities 
for meaningful interpersonal relationship will vary proportionately 
with the magnitude of this attitude of hostility. With the capabili¬ 
ties for meaningful interpersonal relationship decreased, along with 
it the possibility for real rehabilitation decreases, and the rate of 
recidivism remains high. 

The second hypothesis holds that attitudes influence behavior. 
Since the prison inmate life style is grounded upon an attitude of 
hostility, it is the belief that the outward and visible factors or 
elements which characterize such a life style, will be influenced by 
that attitude, and behavior will exhibit that influence. 

The third hypothesis holds that it is possible graphically to 
construct a conceptual model to represent an interpretation of the 
prison inmate life style (Appendix A). 

THE STUDY 

To begin, a brief definition of an attitude of hostility is 
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needed. An attitude of hostility is an attitude intentionally (con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously) arrived at which does not unconditionally 
affirm persons as precious and worthful because of the mere fact that 
they exist. An attitude of hostility is not anger or hatred, but 
these are feeling manifestations which grow out of an attitude of 
hostility. What is meant by attitude is posture or bearing as indi¬ 
cating action but not action. 

In many cases this attitude of hostility has its roots in 
earliest childhood. It is not coincidence that over 65% of prison 
inmates come from that group called the "poor." It is also not 
coincidence that over 50% of the inmate population is black. This 
background of poverty and the ghetto has had an effect in shaping 
attitudes. The county jail experience has also had an effect upon 
shaping attitudes. In many cases jails are poorly kept. There are 
no leisure time activities to help pass the time, or to get any 
exercise at all. Court cases are so stacked up that often an indi¬ 
vidual spends as much as a year and a half in jail before he even goes 
to trial. All this is fed into the attitude-shaping mechanisms which 
have already given impetus to his growing attitude of hostility. 

These beginnings are not the focus of this study. The concern 
here is how attitudes are shaped when an individual enters the prison 
walls. 

The input which is most influential in shaping attitudes comes 
from two areas, and those areas are (1) society's response to an 
inmate, and (2) the prison environment's response to an inmate. The 
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response of the prison environment is far more influential than that 
of society; however that does not diminish society's importance. To 
conceptualize this graphically it would look like this: 

Influences shaping 
inmates' attitudes 


INFLUENCES OF SOCIETY 

Society's influence is not as great as the prison environment 

because it does not touch the inmate as directly. Inmates are aware 

that the primary purpose of the prison institution is punishment. 

Society shoots to kill the "law breaker," but in return it accepts no 

3 

responsibility for rehabilitation or remotivation. Evidence of this 
fact is seen when in our prison system today between 80 and 90% of 
all personnel are involved with custody. In all of the American 
prison systems which involve 426,000 inmates there are only 50 full¬ 
time psychiatrists. Most people are not involved or concerned in any 
way with crime and criminals until they are personally touched, and 
then their response is one of hatred and anger; it is that to which 

O 

°Richard D. Knudten, Crime in American Society (St. Louis: 
Concordia, 1969), p. 93. 
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the criminal responds in a like manner. 

The primary myth held by a great portion of society centers 
around the notion that a prison term will straighten a person out 
regardless of his psychological or environmental make-up, or how well 
he can make a living.^ Evidence of this is seen in the almost complete 
lack of recent legislation from the State Capitals, which deals 
primarily with opportunities for the inmate. The understaffed treat¬ 
ment programs reflect society's attitude. The almost complete lack 
of questing for better programs is another example. Society's 
expectations for a prison are clear to the inmate. Society expects 
that a prison will perform two functions, custody and isolation in 
hopes that it can forget prisons even exist. This expectation is 
diametrically opposed to the primary thrust found within man, which 
is the thrust toward being affirmed as worthful. Because society's 
reaction to an inmate, and the primary thrust within the inmate are 
in conflict, the inmate cognitively constructs attitudes which allow 
him to deal with that conflict. 

The judicial system of the United States is another foundation 

for the inmate's attitude of hostility. Many inmates feel that they 

have been victimized by the judicial system and society as a whole. 

Viktor Frank! speaks of this influence present in some men liberated 

from German concentration camps. They felt they had been victimized, 

5 

therefore everybody and everything now owed them a debt. This 

*Ibid . 3 p. 94. 

^Viktor E. Frank!, Man’s Search for Meaning (New York: 
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feeling is very common in prisons. It arises out of the fact that 
only 20% of crime that is reported is solved through a conviction, and 
only 50% of crime is reported at all. This being the case, many prison 
inmates see their incarceration to have arisen out of bad luck or the 
victimizing nature of society. There is very little responsibility 
accepted for one's actions and present situation, which says a great 
deal about motivation for rehabilitation. Responsibility for the 
crime is projected onto society and the attitude of hostility grows. 

The attitude of hostility grows out of the manner in which 
some individuals have been abused by the tactics used by the public 
defender's office. Sometimes a public defender will scare an individ¬ 
ual into thinking that if the case goes to a jury trial they may be 
convicted on a more major offense. On the other hand, if they plead 
guilty the district attorney will make a deal. This being the case, 
the public defender has saved the state thousands of dollars, and 
there is also no possibility of an appeal with a plea of guilty. 

Lastly, an attitude of hostility grows out of an inmate's 
fantasies (or actual reality) of society's attitude toward him when 
he is readmitted. An inmate knows it will be difficult and he resents 
it. Most of the time he resents it even before he leaves the insti¬ 
tution, as is evidenced in the high incidence of acting out just 
prior to release. 


Washington Square Press, 1963), p. 133ff. 
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PRISON INFLUENCES 

The other, and by far the larger influence in determining the 
attitude of hostility in inmates is the prison's response to them. 

This is because the prison environment touches their lives so closely. 
But even more importantly, it is the way in which it touches an 
’ inmate's life that makes it so important at this point. 

A primary factor to which the inmates react with an attitude 
i of hostility is their being held without consent. They had no choice 
in the matter, because most inmates perceive their primal thrusting 
toward freedom and individuality being thwarted, and they react with 
: hostility. It is important to emphasize that this is their perception 
; and not necessarily reality. 

Another influence in shaping an inmate's attitudes is the fact 
that the prison environment is such a painful one, both in the form 
of mental and physical pain. The mental or emotional pain is seen 
mainly in terms of deprivation. An inmate experiences pain with the 
deprivation of liberty, civil rights, acceptance from society, and 
family relationship. The last of these is significantly important. 
Men, but especially women, go through a great deal of mental anguish 
when forced to leave their family. Not just the physical separation 
but the certainty that the family relationship will never be the 
same is extremely painful. 

Other deprivations which add to an inmate's pain are depriva¬ 
tions of heterosexual relations, security, goods and services and 
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autonomy. All these intensify the already existing pain of mere 
confinement, and the inmate responds with hostility. 

In prison one is also exposed to pain in the form of physical 
violence. Many feel that inmates come from violent backgrounds and 
therefore are not affected by the high incidence of violence found in 
prison. That is not so. The violence in prison influences attitudes. 
Violence influences both the victims of violence and potential 
victims. 

Physical violence is more prevalent in the men's institutions 
: than the women's. In a women's prison physical violence inflicted by 
one individual upon another took the form of an occasional fight. If 
there were more, it did not cause bruising or cutting for this would 
have been obvious to the staff members. In the women's institutions 
physical violence is not nearly the influence it is in the men's 
institutions. 

Physical violence in a men's institution is a different situa¬ 
tion altogether. It ranges all the way from fist-fighting to stabbing 
murders. Fighting is so numerous that it cannot be measured accurately, 
and it. is estimated that in a men's institution averaging 3,000 
inmates there will be on the average six stabbing murders per year. 

Most of these stabbings occur over a violation in the inmate code 
which is an extremely serious offense in a men's institution. 

Another reason for physical violence found within the inmate 

David A. Ward and Gene C. Kassebaum, Women's Prison (Chicago: 
Aldine, 1965), p. 28. 
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peer group is that of homosexual gang rapes. These rapes are numerous 
and traumatic. In a study of the Philadelphia Prison System on a 
sample of 5% of the inmates between June 1, 1966 and July 31, 1968, it 
was found that 156 cases of sexual assault were documented. It was 
then estimated that some 2,000 sexual assaults involving 15,000 vic¬ 
tims and 3,500 aggressors occurred during that time. Once a man is 
raped he is then a "punk," and he will have to fight or submit for the 
rest of his incarceration period. Another study showed that upon 
entering a men's institution, within a few hours a man will be propo¬ 
sitioned in which time he will either have to fight or submit.^ 

Now there is a new factor within the prison environment which 
is influential in shaping attitudes, and that is peer-group behavior. 
The inmate receives disaffirmation from persons who are a bit removed, 
like society, but he also receives the same disaffirmation from 
persons who are extremely close to him, i.e. his own peer group. 

Physical pain is a part of some inmates' lives in the form of 
corporal punishment. For instance, in Parchman Penitentiary in 
Mississippi, a four foot long, four inch wide black leather strap, 
called -"Black Annie," is used as a means of punishment. When the 
system decides that he needs physical punishment, he is stripped and 
beaten with "Black Annie." When asked his opinion of the use of the 
strap one prison guard responded, "A little of the strap goes a long 

^Columbus B. Hooper, Sex in Prison (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1969), p. 86. 
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In March of 1963, prison reformer Fred Jones was fired from 
his position as warden of Parchman Penitentiary by Governor Ross 
Barnett, for his "liberal ideas" and his disavowal of the use of the 
strap. He was replaced by C. E. Breazeale who had no qualms about 
its use. Prison officials now say "Black Annie" is a morale booster 
because, without its use, a good man picked only 50 pounds of cotton 
a day, but now he picks 300 pounds. Breazeale says, "We didn't seem 

Q 

to get the job done without it. Now we are getting along fine." 

Another appalling example of the violence that an inmate 
experiences in prison which is imposed on them by the staff, comes 
from a firsthand account of Tom Murton, an ex-prison warden. He 
states: 


The women in the Arkansas reformatory were housed in an 
antiquated facility that looked like a converted chicken house. 
There were cracks in the walls, the facilities were poor and 
it was totally segregated. The Negro women were only allowed 
to eat the scraps of food from the table after the white women 
left. The Matrons stole most of the food that was brought to 
the reformatory, and they had clothing made for their own 
families by the inmates. The Negro inmates clipped the grass 
with their fingernails; they wouldn't even give them clippers. 
Not that they thought that they were dangerous. It was just 
one more mindless humiliation. Those women didn't even have 
fingernails; just gnarled stubs. 

Worse than that, they were beaten; they had the hide laid 
on them. They were put without clothing into the hole — a. 
concrete with no heat, no water and no bedding — and they 
would have to defecate in a number ten can. One of my prede¬ 
cessors, as superintendent, had a buzzer inside his bed and 


*Ibid. 3 p. 36. 

^"Black Annie," Newsweek 3 LXI:11 (March 18, 1963), 33. 
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he'd just punch it and some gal would come trotting over from 
the reformatory and perform sex acts on him. The women were 
transported to the prison in the back of a van with male 
convicts — no separation, no supervision. Consequently, they 
were all raped before they got to prison JO 

This kind of treatment soon begins to affect the way a person thinks 

and acts. A person has limits as to how much he can take before he 

begins to react. 

Another area which helps in the shaping of a prison inmate?s 
attitudes is the area of staff members, i.e., staff attitudes and 
relationships. 

One small, but significant factor, is the lack of empathy for 
the inmate and his situation due to environmental and situational 
differences. In this country only 26% of all staff members employed 
in institutions of correction are under thirty-four years of age, 
while well over 60% of the inmates are younger than thirty-four. 

Another problem is seen in that in America today only 8% of prison 
staff members are black, while nearly 50% of the inmates are black. 

The most influential staff factor in shaping an inmate's 
attitude of hostility is the attitude most staff members work out of 
in relating to inmates, and that attitude is best exemplified by the 
term "penal paternalism."^ The feelings and airs of superiority 
are everywhere, and the inmate is constantly confronted by staff with 

^"Playboy Interview: Tom Murton," Playboy 3 XVII 1:2 (February 
1971), 72. 

11 "The Shame of the Prisons," Time 3 XCVII:3 (January 18, 1971), 
49. 
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the notion that, "I and my way are better in every way than you and 
your way." There is little sense or feeling of wanting to be with 
the inmate in his personal struggles. Also significant is the fact 
that there is very little disassociation of what the inmate did from 
who he is as a person; so to many he is indelibly marked with a mark 
that makes him inferior. 

Probably the most crucial factor in helping to shape an inmate's 
attitude is that termed dehumanization or "identity stripping." Some 
of this is necessarily determined by the environment but the largest 
majority of it takes place as a result of conscious decisions by the 
staff. Dehumanization or "identity stripping" takes place as soon as 
an inmate enters the prison. Men are stripped, showered, all hair is 
shaved from their bodies, given a uniform and a number which they are 
told will be used at all times, will be worn in plain sight and will 
be used instead of their name. 

For women being received into prison it is a bit different, 
but just as dehumanizing. Two colleagues who were women were unknow¬ 
ingly put through the receiving procedures for four hours. They were 
taken.in and stripped nude, and then given cold showers. After the 
showers, flea powder was put on all the hairy regions of their bodies. 
Then they underwent an on-the-spot rectal and vaginal examination to 
check for hidden objects. All this went on while other inmates but 
mostly staff wandered about. At times men would even come in, but 
no respect was paid for the women's privacy at all. In recounting 
their personal experiences my colleagues were extremely upset and 
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their most prevalent feeling was intense hatred to that which had 
dehumanized them so much in such a short time. 

Thus begins the process at receiving, but to some extent it 
is with the inmate for the duration of his time. After receiving the 
dehumanizing factors are seen in the almost complete thwarting of the 
inmate's primal thrust toward autonomy and individuality. Practically 
every significant decision is made for the inmate down to the number 
of times he can go to the bathroom. The inmate is told when to get 
up in the morning, when to eat, when to take a bath or shower, when 
to go to work, how to do his job, when to leave work and when to go 
to bed at night. He is told to whom he can write letters and from 
whom he can receive them, and all letters written and received are 
censored. He is told who can visit him and how often. He is told 
where he will work, and many times his interests are not even taken 
into consideration. Often times as well he is given a job that does 
not even exist in the free world. Through this kind of behavior, he 
soon gets the impression that in the eyes of the prison staff he does 
not matter, and out of this perception he reacts with hostility. 

The "in-prison" legal system is another dehumanizing factor. 

In dealing with prison offenses a man is on trial without rights and 
without counsel, and guilty until proven innocent. Most disciplinary 
committees will not allow the presentation of witnesses. If the man 
confesses guilt, he may not receive parole on time. On the other hand 
if he says the staff is wrong, he has gotten himself in wrong with the 
machinery which runs his life. The inmate really feels this "double 
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bind" and he reacts with hostility. 

Tom Murton in a "Playboy" article about his fight in the 
prison system lays out quite clearly this notion called "identity 
stripping." 

When you strip a man of his masculinity, his heterosexual 
experiences and his freedom of choice, he simply is not going 
to prosper because as bad as it may be on the street, he can 
still decide which side of the street he wants to walk onJ2 

But that is not the case in prison because all of that decision 

; making ability has been stripped away, and no one is more consciously 

aware of that fact than the inmate. 

Some of the "identity stripping" that goes on is environmental 
or ecological, but it is dehumanizing nonetheless. The stripping of 
role identity is one such example. When a person enters prison, the 
role of father, mother, hussler, pusher, addict, which was meaningful 
to him because they fulfilled needs, is now radically stripped away 
or is rendered meaningless, and the inmate feels a real sense of loss 
and grief. 

In relationship to identity, the way in which the present 
prison system relates to an inmate says, "You have no identity because 
you are nothing." When the inmate hears this it creates conflict with 
his primal thrust toward affirmation and he reacts with hostility. 

In summary it can be said that prison is a place in which 
certain individuals are forced to exist in which their needs are left 
unmet, i.e., the need for autonomy, meaning, relatedness and 

12 

"Playboy interview: Tom Murton," p. 68. 
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individuality. Prison does not treat the central causes of crime 
which grow directly out of these needs. Many very disturbed individ¬ 
uals, each a unique case, and each with unique problems, are deperson¬ 
alized and lumped together so that the addict, alcoholic, sex offender 
and murderer all are left untreated, and the primary concern, human 
need, is never dealt with. All or most prison inmates are failures 

13 

in a world which demands success, and prison reinforces that feeling. 
Prison does not adequately deal with the needs of the inmate. It 
only worsens the problem. A prison inmate's problems are problems of 
life, values, self-concept, ultimate concerns and social alienation 
and being outside of the law is only a secondary manifestation of 
this. However, the present prison system has made it primary. 

The first section has tried to conceptualize the prison inmate 
emotional life style. This is the inner life style of the inmate. 

This is the more significant aspect of life style when dealing with 
prison inmates. The next section which is the outward and visible 
elements, must be understood in light of what we know about the 
emotional life style. 

To briefly sum up the previous study, certain points need to 
be made most basic. First of all, a large portion of the inmate life 
style is environmental or ecological. It is an outgrowth of certain 
attitudes which have been cognitively arrived at due to society's 
attitude and the prison's attitude toward the inmate. Secondly, the 

13 

Knudten, op. cit. 3 p. 95. 
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inmate operates primarily out of an attitude of hostility which has 
been arrived at as a response to society and the prison. The inmate 
is primarily responding to the fact that society and the prison system 
have thwarted some of his thrusting which is directed by basic needs. 
Thirdly, an attitude of hostility, is arrived at through cognitive 
(conscious or unconscious) processes in which a choice has been made. 
This study has not in any way attempted to put a value judgment on 
that choice or to decide who is responsible for that choice. It has 
been the intention to indicate that the inmate in responding to certain 
stimuli makes a choice as to what attitude he will maintain. 

OUTWARD AND VISIBLE ELEMENTS 
OF THE PRISON INMATE LIFE STYLE 

A part of the hypothesis about prison inmate life style states 
that there are certain characteristics in the inmate's life style that 
are pervasive and incorporate in some degree the entire inmate popula¬ 
tion. The attitudinal or emotional mindset of the previous section 
is an example of just that. However, the prison inmate life style, 
in an outward and visible sense, is made up of certain factors or 
elements which, have degrees of commonality with the entire inmate 
population as well, and it shall be the task of the section that 
follows to illuminate and illustrate those factors. 

The outward manifestations of the inmate life style are "me — 
they" oriented, or to use Martin Buber's terminology, it is an "I — 
it" style of existence. The inmate life style is an impersonal and 
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utilitarian style of relatedness in terms of interpersonal relation¬ 
ships. The reality of its being anything other than impersonal and 
utilitarian would be more than surprising. Love necessarily is the 
basis, and most basic element in a positive interpersonal relationship, 
as long as love is defined as an attitude which unconditionally per¬ 
ceives another as worthful just for the mere fact that he is. With 
this understanding of love, love is a necessary basis and factor in 
positive interpersonal relationship. However, the prison inmate life 
style is based upon an attitude of hostility and not love, therefore 
the possibility for positive interpersonal relationship is diminished 
or even made an impossibility. Some of the visible or outward mani¬ 
festations of the inmate life style are proof of the fact that the 
inmate is working out of an attitude of hostility, but the most con¬ 
vincing evidence of this fact is the "I — it" or negative related 
nature of this life style. 

INMATE CODE 

Prison inmates are able to find consolation among their own 
kind partly because they share similar feelings of social antagonism, 
hatred, and feelings of estrangement which the prison system perpetu¬ 
ates, and it is partly because this is the only consolation open to 
them. Because of these feelings the inmate code has developed, which 
is an unwritten code of ethics stating how an inmate will behave in 
the prison environment. It is composed of many unwritten laws, but 
five of the components are more important than the rest. They have 
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a hierarchy of importance and the first of these deals with the 
philosophy for doing time. The inmate code states that an inmate 
will "do his own time." By this is meant he will not get involved 
emotionally with anyone while in prison. Secondly, and somewhat 
related to the first, is the manner in which an inmate will conduct 
himself in his dealings with the staff of the institution. Thirdly, 
the inmate code sets up a hierarchy in the inmate social system. 
Fourthly, it develops rationalizations for criminal behavior, which 

helps an inmate get an easy out from his guilt, if there is any. 

14 

Lastly, the inmate code has solutions for getting scarce goods. 

Some have said that the inmate code is just another negative 
influence in the prison inmate life style because it is another control 
imposed upon the inmate to which he must submit; only this time it is 
imposed by his peers. This is not so. The inmate code is a much- 
needed coping tool that the majority of inmates feel is a good thing. 
This is so because it fulfills many needs, mainly the need for isola¬ 
tion from pain. The first two conditions of the code are by far the 
most important, and it is these same two items that most inmates like 
and need the most. Because the inmate life style is based upon an 
attitude of hostility, positive interpersonal relationship is impos¬ 
sible. This being the case, the inmate develops a "law" which too 
makes positive interpersonal relationship suspect. He then is relieved 
of his responsibility and can say that he is forced into his present 

^Ward and Kassebaum, op. cit. 3 p. 30. 
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situation "by law." It is important to keep in mind that the inmate 
code is established by inmates and it can be revised by inmates any 
time they wish, but they do not wish to change. They will not change 
the code given the present attitudinal mindset. 

Some inmates say that the inmate code provides them with a 
sense of "in-group" loyalty which in turn helps them deal with prob¬ 
lems arising out of status degradation, changing roles, ego damage, 
feelings of guilt, anxiety, fear and embarrassment. This might be 
what they would like, but it is not what is seen in reality. There is 
no sense of in-group loyalty. "Do your own time" is their motto. 
Inmates are individualistic and they are concerned with individual 
rights rather than collective rights. The inmate is in a double bind 
situation in which he constantly wants reassurance of the fact that 
he is not alone and that he belongs, and yet bound by his attitude of 
hostility from reaching out and having that confirmed in positive and 
fulfilling interpersonal relationships. 

Arlo Compaan put it well in an unpublished work entitled 
"Errata on Life-Style and Counseling," stating "When the personality 
needs are significantly unmet, one adopts a life-style represented in 
a significant sub-group of our (or his) society, because it meets 
those needs, largely security, identification, and some perceptually 
meaningful system." (P. 1) This is the case with the establishment 
and perpetuation of the inmate code. It fulfills needs, and that is 
its function; and the needs it fills are largely security and identi¬ 
fication. But it also serves the need of keeping an inmate out of 
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meaningful positive relationship. 

It is a necessary outcome of all this that the inmate life 
style outwardly is an existence of isolation, withdrawal and boredom. 
This is seen in the evidence that, for the most part, inmates eat 
alone, spend their free time alone, work alone, and "do their own 
time." For those who are in relationship, primarily they are I — it 
relationships with very low levels of involvement. Bill Sands gives 
this idea pin-point clarity; when he is thinking about the idea of 
coming back to prison again, he says. 

Back to the joint, to the jute mill, to the steel bunks and 
the steel bars, and concrete floors, and lead caves, and lead 
bullets, and locked doors, and grey clothes, and grey faces and 
grey minds. To the endless isolation and boredom combined with 
tension and eventual fading away into nothingness — death or 
insanityJ 5 

Isolation and boredom are factors in the inmate life style, and the 
present structure will perpetuate those same qualities. Therefore the 
basic human problem of alienation and estrangement is intensified for 
the prison inmate and the possibilities for personal growth are 
diminished. 

Another behavioral factor which is a partial outgrowth of the 
inmate code is the high incidence of rebellious or antisocial behavior. 
When it takes the form of inmate staff confrontation, disrespect paid 
to staff and peers, or failure to adhere to the rules, this is an 
expression of "doing one's own time." It begins to eliminate the 

^Bill Sands, My Shadow Ran Fast (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964), p. 41. 
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possibility for positive relationship with staff or peers which the 
inmate code requires. It also helps in determining the inmate social 
order, for the most rebellious are always on the highest level. 

Inmates do not find as much status in the offense which got them in 
prison as in the level of rebellion they exhibit in prison. The 
inmates that are most revered by their peers are the most rebellious, 
but also the most untouchable relationally. 

When, however, rebellion takes the form of self-destructive 
behavior it finds its roots in other areas. Self-destructive behavior 
is quite prevalent in prison. It takes many forms, but the ones I 
am most familiar with are cutting and slicing the skin, self-inflicted 
hangings, tattooing the skin, using drugs and dangerous materials 
intravenously, and drinking homemade alcoholic beverages. All these 
acts have the potential to inflict death, and all have done so, but 
to the inmate in some way they give pleasure as well. The suicide 
rate in prison is higher than any other particular segment of society. 
In the psychiatric unit at the California Institution for Women there 
were seven suicide attempts among 60 individuals from June to August 
1970.. The fact is that for many reasons the attitude of hostility in 
an inmate grows and grows in the prison environment. There is little 
means of expression it can take and the motivation for change is very 
limited. Therefore it builds and builds until either through an 
explosive act or a quite gradual one the hostility finds expression 
through the action and feelings of self-destruction. Another way of 
saying the same thing is the hostility is so great and so painful that 
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death would be more advantageous than living with the pain any longer, 
and this attitude is then given behavioral expression in many forms. 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

Another important aspect of the inmate life style is that of 
the homosexual relationship. While it does not affect the lives of 
all the inmates directly, it does touch a significant number. In 
prison the homosexual relationship is a coping tool. This is evidenced 
in the fact that for the largest number the homosexual relationship 
is limited to the prison setting and it is only temporary. The homo¬ 
sexual relationship provides needs for affection, it fights deperson¬ 
alization, and it gives worth to a person in whatever degree it sug¬ 
gests that another cares for him. The relationship provides support, 

1 fi 

guidance and emotional satisfaction. 

The incidence of homosexuality varies with the definition used. 
In this study the statistics are based upon the definition "kissing 
and fondling of the breasts, manual or oral stimulation of the geni¬ 
talia and simulation of intercourse between two men or two women." 17 
Using this definition nearly 50% of the women and 30% of the men 
engage in a homosexual relationship at least once during their impris¬ 
onment. This is a bit surprising for Kinsey found among the civilian 
population 13% of the women and 37% of the men had engaged in 

1 fi 

Ward and Kassebaum, op. cit p. 79. 

1 7 Ibid. 3 p. 80. 
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18 

homosexual behavior at one point or another. 

There are two distinct kinds of homosexuality in prison. 

There is that which is called "pre-prison" or true homosexuality. This 
individual was a homosexual before he came to prison. There is also 
the "jailhouse turn out" (J.T.O.). This is by far the largest segment 
of the homosexual population. At one prison the staff and inmates 
both felt between 90 and 95% of the homosexuals were jailhouse turn¬ 
outs. A better term for this activity perhaps might be "bisexuality." 

This is so because prison precipitated this kind of activity and also 

19 

they wish to revert to heterosexual behavior when they are paroled. 

In the female institutions physical force is never used to 
exact sexual favors, whereas in the men's prisons gang rapes are 

prevalent and beatings are quite frequent. In the men's institutions 

20 

homosexuality is the primary cause of the beatings that take place. 

In the men's institutions new inmates are frequently pushed 
and pressured to the point that physical violence erupts, and then he 
might be left alone. In the women's institutions pressure is more 
subtle and usually never results in physical violence. 

. In men's institutions, homosexual favors are frequently used 
as payments for debts. Many times this is how the "wolf," male 
aggressor, will make his first move. He will get the "kid" or "punk" 
so heavily indebted to him that he is forced to submit. In the 
women's institutions this is hardly ever the case. In fact, the 

18 Ibid., p. 85. 19 Ibid p. 96. 20 Ibid. 3 p. 190. 
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"butches," male figures, are usually so much in demand that the 
"femmes" are constantly trying to win her favor. So it usually 
happens that the "butch" has her pick. 

Infidelity is a key word in describing the prison homosexual 
relationship. Relationships are usually short-lived and usually 
break up when a better offer is made. It has been documented that 
infidelity in the homosexual relationship accounts for more physical 
peer violence than any other single factor. All this points to the 
very low level of emotional involvement and commitment in the relation 
ship. 

Over all the homosexual relationship in both men's and women's 
institutions are extremely egocentric and hedonistic. They are con¬ 
cerned with material goods. They impose sanctions on each other, and 
most see the homosexual relationship only in terms of physical satis- 
faction. 

In trying to illustrate this point it is helpful to look at 
the term "giving up the work," which is used by homosexuals. By this 
it is meant that the one taking the male or dominant role does all 
the work in the relationship. The other has got to remain totally 
passive. He or she is not free even to touch the other one, let alone 
impose affection upon him or her. The reasons for this arise out of 
the egocentric and utilitarian nature of the relationship. 

The behavior of butches, generally speaking in regard to 
giving up the work and the apparent exploitation of femmes 
for material goods should be viewed as defenses against deep 
emotional involvement. It can be seen that the butch goes 
through a series of steps by which she seeks to protect 
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herself. She picks a new inmate who is likely to be lonely 
and thus receptive. She tries to take advantage of the emo¬ 
tional attachment which accompanies sexual involvement. She 
refuses to let the femme reciprocate physically in order to 
keep the femme from affecting her emotionally. 

In conclusion the homosexual relationship of the prison inmate 
is exploitative, egocentric, hedonistic and utilitarian in nature. It 
is another example of the "I — it" relational nature of the inmate 
life style. 

WORK 

Working in the prison setting is seen by the inmate for the 

most part as a negative factor. Ramsey Clark states, "Meaningless or 

obsolete work is the best prisons generally offer. More often no work 
22 

is available." It is most often the case that work is either not 
available or it is not meaningful in any way due to its outdated 
nature. Such is the case in Parchman Penitentiary where the majority 
of the inmates pick cotton in the day of the cotton gin. So it is at 
C.I.W. and San Quentin. There are some productive jobs, but the 
majority are meaningless. Some prisons provide jobs that do not even 
exist.in the free world. License plate manufacturing is one such 
example. Another such example is seen in women working as garbage 
collectors at C.I.W. Jobs of that nature just do not exist outside 
the prison. 

Z ^Ibid., p. 188. 

pp 

Ramsey Clark, Crime in America (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1970), p. 214. 
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Work is outside and away from the individual. One is not 
involved in his work. For the most part one is unaffirmed by his 
work in that it does not fulfill his needs. In short, one is not even 
positively related to his work. 


OVERALL CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The prison life style is an "I — it" existence. This is so 
because it is grounded upon an attitude of hostility in varying 
degrees, rather than love. Therefore the possibility for positive 
relatedness is diminished for to be healthily and meaningfully related 
is to maintain an attitude of love. This being the case the possi¬ 
bility for rehabilitation is decreased, if not made an impossibility. 
To rehabilitate is to give health, and to be healthy is to maintain 
a balance in the primal polar thrusts of man. Prisons however, thwart 
man's thrust toward meaningful relatedness, therefore they impair his 
health, and therefore minimize the possibility for rehabilitation. 
Prison systems are not only non-rehabilitative but are anti-rehabili¬ 
tative. Ramsey Clark states. 

We cannot say we practice any theory of penology in America 
today. We do what we do. And what we do has practically no 
relationship to what we say we do. Essentially, we use penology, 
without saying so to confine, and thus separate for a time people 
who have committed crime ... The combination tends to turn 
the prisoner from any sense of compassion that he may have and 
from concern for any one but himself.23 

Prisons do not seem to realize that the key to rehabilitation 
lies in meaningful interpersonal relationships. One need only read 


23 Ibid. 3 pp. 219-220. 
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and experience a most dramatic rehabilitative example to see that at 
the basis of this conversion experience was a fulfilling interpersonal 
relationship, based upon an attitude of love for each involved. The 
following words of Bill Sands, a San Quentin inmate, express what the 
basis of rehabilitation is. 

It took a while to break down my reserve, not because of 
distrust, but because I was in the habit of being a con's con, 
solid, forceful, grim, doing my own time. Warden Duffy under¬ 
stood. The Duffys met me about halfway, not wanting to hurry 
either me or themselves. But gradually our conversations 
branched out beyond the radio program. We had many stimulating 
discussions on philosophy, religion, analyzing the forces that 
drive people to violence, wrongdoing and drink. We searched 
for qualities men must have in order to be good. I was anxious 
to hear everything the Duffys thought about these matters. Not 
only was it an opportunity for me to discuss the anatomy of 
faith with people who already had demonstrated so conclusively 
that they truly possessed it -- but it was a matter of the 
survival of my own mind. 

Now, for the first time, I shared with another human being 
the work I was doing on my concepts — the real, painful, mind¬ 
cracking upward climb along the path I hoped (with all the hope 
I had) would lead to true rehabilitation. I had debated the 
theory with Chess, but I couldn't unburden myself to him as I 
could to the Warden and his wife. 

To these warm, honest people, who really cared, not only 
about me, but about everyone inside and outside of prison, I 
could at last relieve my mind and unload my heart. In time it 
came out, bit by bit.24 

It is just this kind of love and relationship that is at the basis of 
rehabilitation or at the basis of the motivation which causes one to 
radically restructure his life. 

It needs to become the concern of Christian people and prisons 
to come to grips with, and experiment with new ways of relating to in¬ 
mates which will get at the heart of the problem which they experience 
so acutely. 


24sands, op. ait. 3 p. 72. 
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PART II 


THE FORMULATION 

The second part will now be concerned with the actual formula¬ 
tion of the program methodology which is based upon a didactic tool, 
the Emotional Maturity Instruction. 

Initially, the instruction will be introduced in a detailed 
examination of its bases, its weaknesses and its strengths. It will 
be explained how such an instruction will be introduced into a counsel¬ 
ing environment. 

The latter portion of this part will deal with the actual 
application of the Emotional Maturity Instruction into the group and 
the group marital and family counseling setting. The actual applica¬ 
tion of such a course of instruction is extremely important. If the 
application is only instruction the process may cease to be thera¬ 
peutic and vice versa. The manner and reasons for application will 
be of vital importance. 

The prison inmate will continue to be a thorn in every man's 
side until we, as individuals, and especially as Christian ministers, 
begin to implement into concrete methodologies our humanity and our 
love of mankind if there be that love. 
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CHAPTER III 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EMOTIONAL MATURITY INSTRUCTION 

The central focus and thrust of the Emotional Maturity 
Instruction is its understanding of the nature of love. This being 
the case, this will be the first consideration of this chapter. 

In the shaping of the methodology, attitudes governed by love 
are of major importance in the development of emotional maturity. The 
attitudes which are beneficial to man's growth are thought by Dan 
MacDougald to be found in the Beatitudes of Matthew 5:3-11. This 
assumption is in question and therefore the second portion of this 
chapter will explore, through critical exegesis, the validity of 
MacDougald's conclusions. 

The last portion will look at what the author feels the major 
strengths of the Emotional Maturity Instructions are, and then how 
these strengths can best be used and applied to a prison counseling 
program. 

However, before moving into this, some background material 
is needed on the origin of the Emotional Maturity Instruction. 

The Emotional Maturity Instruction is an instruction method¬ 
ology developed by Mr. Dan MacDougald. MacDougald is a lawyer who 
practiced law in the state of Georgia. In the late 1960's, he became 
concerned with the rate of recidivism in Georgia's prison system and 
began to take some action. What resulted from his concern and actions 
was the Emotional Maturity Instruction or more specifically, the 
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book, Wisdom from the Aramaic Student Notebook . 

It is MacDougald's belief that much of the evil in the world 
is due to the collapse of wisdom; more specifically, what he calls 
Aramaic wisdom. "Aramaic" he feels is the most powerful and efficient 
medium for the instruction of wisdom. Therefore it is from the 
"Aramaic" that the Student Notebook received its source materials. 

The purpose of his instruction is for a student to increase his wisdom 
and decrease his ignorance. 

In his examination of "the Aramaic wisdom literature" Mac- 
Dougald concluded that the simplest and most comprehensive is that of 
Jesus found in the gospel of Matthew and preached in Palestine. It 
should not be understood that this methodology supports any one 
religion or creed. The methodology is aimed solely at the increase 
of wisdom and knowledge for the promotion of growth toward emotional 
maturity. 

The methodology is broken down into three phases: (1) unlearn¬ 
ing bad habits which have stood in the way of meaningful relationships; 
(2) learning some new methods of relating which were heretofore 
unknown, and (3) practicing what has been learned until it becomes 
natural. 

Attitude is a basic concept in this methodology. MacDougald 
feels that attitudes shape perception, and in turn, perception shapes 
feelings and emotions. Therefore, if one can cognitively shape atti¬ 
tudes, one can incorporate into his being the greatest expression of 
human freedom. With this understanding of the way the mind functions. 
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step one above focuses on the learning of "Aramaic" concepts or 
attitudes. Step two emphasizes practicing these attitudes in real 
life situation. Step three is the gradual incorporation of such 
attitudes into a life style. 

In order to best understand the "good attitudes" MacDougald 
turns to what he understands to be an Aramaic translation or version 
of the gospel of Matthew, and finds the "nine good attitudes" in the 
Beatitudes found in Matthew 5:3-12. 

One reason MacDougald's method is so beneficial is that it 
concretizes the nature of love so necessary for interpersonal relation¬ 
ship. One sees in troubled persons today and especially in the prison 
inmate, the inability to love. This aspect of growth MacDougald deals 
with most adequately. He defines love as an attitude rather than an 
emotion or feeling. Because of its attitudinal nature, it can be 
cognitively arrived at and maintained or it can be lost. It depends 
on a process of the mind and will. Love is something that one wills 
and not something that one "falls into" or is overcome by. Love is 
not sex or physical attraction. That sometimes is part of a loving 
relationship, but not necessary for it. Love as an attitude transcends 
emotion. Therefore love can control the manner in which emotion is 
handled. 

Another very important aspect of MacDougald's method is the 
differentiation made between loving and relating. The two are 
separate. Even though at times they seem to intermix, they still 
remain separate. 
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MacDougald's use of the Aramaic is not held to be valid, as 
evidenced in the work of C. C. Torrie and Matthew Black. However, 
this does not negate its possibilities for the facilitation of emo¬ 
tional maturity and growth. MacDougald has had a great deal of 
success with his method in the correctional system in the state of 
Georgia. In the Reidsville prison, 63% of the population had success¬ 
fully completed the instruction as of May 1, 1970, and not one of 
these inmates had been rearrested.* 

It must be reaffirmed, however, that this instruction is not 
intended as a piece of New Testament scholarship. Some of his con¬ 
clusions are questionable if they are said to have originated in the 
New Testament, and it will be part of this study to bring into focus 
some of that questionable material. However, it must be kept in mind 
that the instruction is directed toward emotional maturity and 
personal growth, and no matter where the concept originated it works 
in the facilitation of personal growth and that in itself gives the 
essential thrust of the method validity. 

THE NATURE OF LOVE 

MacDougald feels that attitudes are the keys to shaping 
emotional maturity and personal growth. If we have "good attitudes" 
we will be able to function and maintain meaningful relationships. 

He feels that these "good attitudes" are good only if they are governed 

^Dan MacDougald, Wisdom from the Aramaic: Student Notebook 
(Pasadena, CA: Thomas Jefferson Research Center, 1970), p. 2. 
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by an attitude of love, which is the supreme attitude. Therefore, it 
is very important to understand what is meant by love. 

In order to understand what love is, it is necessary to look 
first at the ontological understanding of love, which follows logically 
from the ontological understanding of man found in Chapter I. In 
light of this discussion it will be seen that the ontological point 
of view substantiates MacDougald's understanding of love. This then 
will be compared to Jesus' understanding of love as evidenced in some 
of his teachings in the Synoptic Gospels, in order to see their 
differences and similarities. 

The ontological understanding of love is seen as the necessary 
response to the person’s innate and intuitive sense of his own worth. 
Love is an attitude. It is a stance which perceives another person 
as precious and worthful just because he is. Love is unconditional 
in that it places no demands on another so that he can be loved. Love 
is not a feeling or emotion which one can choose to have or not to 
have. Love is an attitude which shapes one's perception of another 
person. 

The word attitude is important to the proper understanding of 
love of brother. One can cognitively arrive at an attitude. There¬ 
fore, when one loves another person, he is expressing his human free¬ 
dom, for his love is something he has chosen and not something which 
has arisen out of instinct. One can choose to love and one can choose 
not to love. Therefore, one is responsible for the unfulfilling 
relationships he is experiencing, because he has chosen not to love. 
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Because love is an attitude it incorporates all of one's 
being, and not just his feelings and emotions. A loving attitude 
shapes one's perceptions and those perceptions shape one's emotions 
and, in turn, all of this shapes behavior. So when an individual can 
maintain an attitude of love which unconditionally perceives the 
worth of another individual, his behavior will affirm that worth. 

When this attitude is maintained, only then is one able to have ful¬ 
filling interpersonal relationships. Mutually self-affirming rela¬ 
tionships are a basic need of every self and fundamental to growth 
toward emotional maturity. 

MacDougald holds basically the same understanding of love, 
which he says has arisen out of an understanding of Jesus' teaching. 

He says, 

If you have an attitude of love, you will perceive something 
of worth in your neighbor, something to like, something of 
value, something of the creator, something to accept no 
matter how deep in error he may be. Tnen and only then can 
your love be all inclusive.2 

Again love is an attitude which causes one to perceive things 
in a certain way. When one maintains an attitude of love, a certain 
class of fact is allowed to enter the brain, and it is stored there 
for further reference. This class of fact is then available for 

3 

reasoning and judgment which then is influential in shaping behavior. 
Without love, this class of fact would not be available for use by 
the mind. 


'Ibid ., p. 85. 


3 Ibid. 9 p. 84. 
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MacDougald's understanding of love is explained mostly in 
terms of the fact that love shapes perceptions. The ontological view 
of love states how those perceptions are shaped in terms of relation¬ 
ships with other men. The ontological understanding substantiates 
MacDougald's viewpoint which sees love towards one's neighbor as an 
attitude which unconditionally perceives the worth in another and then 
responds to that worth. 

JESUS' UNDERSTANDING OF LOVE 

A question still remains to be asked, "Is this the Christian 
understanding of love that Jesus taught?" Jesus, in all of his 
teaching does not analyze the nature of love. In his teaching about 
love he is concrete rather than speculative.^ This being the case, 
there is no place where Jesus clearly states, "This is the proper 
understanding of love." Therefore, one is forced to study those 
teachings of Jesus, which have a great deal to say about what it means 
to love. This section will begin with some statements by New Testament 
scholars concerning love and will then focus on two facets of Jesus' 
teaching to get an even clearer picture of his understanding. 

There is wide acceptance by New Testament scholars that love 

is an attitude and not a feeling or emotion. Gunther Bornkamnrsays 

5 

quite plainly that love is the Christian attitude toward life. This 

4 

G. Johnston, "Love in the New Testament," The Interpreter's 
Dictionary of the Bible (New York: Abingdon Press, 1962), p. 169. 

c 

Gunther Bornkamm, Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Harper & Row, 
1960), p. 116. 
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gives the term's understanding more breadth and scope. Love as an 

attitude is a stance which shapes one's perceptions of all things. 

James Moffatt also affirms the fact that love is an attitude 

that is not limited to the realm of human emotion. He states: 

No outrage can exempt the disciple from his God-like duty to 
love. This inward attitude is the first demand of Jesus upon 
his followers when they are wronged by another.6 

But the question still remains, "What is the nature of this 

loving attitude?" And to this Moffatt says that to love is 

to foreward the highest interest in others, to be alive to 
the possibilities of their lives under the discipline of 
God, and to do what one can to render them sensible to his 
(God's) purpose for them as moral personalities.7 

Jesus teaches that this is the right spirit of life. It is only when 

we love and thus forward the highest interests in others that we can 

begin to deal with scorn, spitefulness, ill-treatment and harsh 

criticism. 

It is when our love for others is an attitude that we catch 
the spirit of a generous God in the fellowship of Jesus and this in 

8 

its own small way is seeking to act as God acts towards all mankind. 

Love, when it is seen as an attitude, can be misinterpreted 
to mean only passive compliance. However, this would be in error. 
Love is more than good will or to be on good terms with people. The 
true disciple must take the initiative and avail himself of every 

/r 

James Moffatt, Love in the New Testament (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1929), p. 116. 

1 Ibid. 3 p. 107. 

S Ibid., p. 109. 
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opportunity to see his neighbor as good. Many times in the presence 

of human error this does not mean remaining passive. When one has 

erred he must be checked and challenged to responsibility (Luke 13:3f). 

This challenge to responsibility is vital to a true understanding of 

genuine love. This challenge is not always stated in love language, 

g 

but it is the application of the love principle. In light of such 
irresponsibility to love many times takes the form of pointing out to 
the offender hew his sin is condemned and is disapproved by his 
neighbor. Many times this is a painful process, but that is what it 
takes to maintain a loving attitude. To remain complacent or passive 
in this situation would not be to love. 

The manner in which one deals with a neighbor's irresponsi¬ 
bility is important to the understanding of love (Matt. 18:15-17). 

It is important that one deals with his neighbor in such a manner 
that one is still concerned with the neighbor and oneself as well. 

This means the faulting of irresponsibility cannot be done in hostility 
or with overbearing pride, for then the concern is with self and not 

• uu 10 

neighbor. 

Therefore, instead of pardoning or becoming hostile in light 
of one's being wronged, love endeavors to bring an offender to his 
senses and it seeks positively to do good to wrongdoers. Love implies 
a moral purpose which motivates one not to go wrong, and on the other 
hand love also seeks that one's neighbor not go wrong as well.^ 

9 Ibid., p. 104. 10 Ibid. 3 p. 105. U Ibid. 3 p. 106. 
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The basic quality of love is that it knows no boundary. It 
is unconditional. It remains the Christian attitude for life in 
regard to one's enemy as well. Love can have no formulated stipula¬ 
tions. A man knows what he wants to do when he sees his brother. He 
is not bound by limits, conditions or demands, which might make him 
loved.^ 

The fact that love is unconditional and unlimited does not 

mean to imply a vague boundlessness in the universe. There will 

always be national boundaries and racial conditions, but love pene- 

13 

trates those boundaries. Love knows no conditions. 

All of this becomes even more clear as we look now at two 
specific teachings of Jesus, which are thought by most scholars to be 
authentic, and which also are directed toward the focus of what it 
means to love one's brother. 

MATTHEW 5:43-45 

You have heard that it was said, 'You shall love your neighbor 
and hate your enemy.' But I say to you, love your enemy and 
pray for those who persecute you, so that you may be sons of 
the father who is in heaven. 

In this, three things are being said, 1) love your enemies, 2) exceed 
the requirements of the natural law, and 3) in this be an imitator of 
the father.^ It is important to point out that in this passage, the 

1 7 

Rudolph Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951), p. 18. 

13 

Bornkamm, op. cit . 3 p. 115. 

^Norman Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (New York 
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message is directed toward those who have experienced the love of God 

in terms of grace and the forgiveness of sins. As always, the teaching 

is directed to those persons who are consciously seeking to respond 

15 

to the challenge of God. 

When Jesus said to love the enemy, that does not mean that 
the disciple had to be pleased with them in their present situation. 
Jesus did not mean that the disciple had to be amiable toward the 
enemy. What Jesus did refer to was a new moral relationship for which 
' "love" was the new term.^ 

One's loving in spite of being wronged may not bring about 

harmonious relationships. However, in this passage, Jesus is not as 

concerned with enemy as with the disciple. The point he is trying to 

make is that love is unconditional and therefore stands steadfast in 

the face of wrongdoing and alienation. While the reward may not be 

a harmonious relationship, love does have its reward. Loving brings 

one nearer to God, making him more like the generous father.^ 

To love them in spite of wrongdoing is the way in which a 

disciple can live as a Son of the Father. God's love is primary and 

exemplary, so therefore this attitude of love Jesus is teaching is 

18 

derived from the gracious loving relationship with God. 

Harper & Row, 1967), p. 149. 

15-., 

±o%a. 

^Johnston, op. dt. 3 p. 170. 

^Moffatt, op. dt. 3 p. 117. 

18 

Johnston, op. dt. 3 p. 170. 
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This is the challenge to which the disciples are to respond. 

He is asking them to respond to the attitude of love and then become 
sons of the father. This being the case, the only correct response 
to God is to imitate the love God has shown previously. In this pas¬ 
sage, the challenge goes out, "In all things he (the disciple) is to 

19 

strive to imitate the reality of God." 

In conclusion, it can be said quite clearly that the message 
of Jesus' teaching here is that we should all imitate the father. 
"Because God loves us in spite of all the times we wronged him, we 
want now to love our brother even when he has wronged us." God's 
love is prior and because of that we want to love our fellow man. 

LUKE 10:30ff., THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

The parable is concerned with the question "Who is my neigh¬ 
bor?" This was a problem in Judaism and the early Christian Church 

20 

so it has a natural Sitz im Leben in the teachings of Jesus. In 

Jewish thought one's neighbor was limited to his kinsman in comparison 

with the foreigner. Jesus here puts an end to this idea and says 

21 

that we cannot put our neighbor at a distance. 

Perrin feels because of the power and vividness of the parable 
it can be assumed that the parable was actually told by Jesus in 

l Q 

Perrin, op. cit. 3 p. 149. 

20 Ibid. , p. 123. 

21 

Ibvd. 
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22 

response to the above question. Bultmann feels that the passage is 

probably unhistorical but it has the correct understanding of what it 

23 

meant to love one's neighbor. For these reasons, it is most prob¬ 
ably that here one is dealing with an actual teaching of Jesus. 

The parable is an "exemplary story" and as such it attempts 
to teach a lesson through the use of a descriptive example. In the 
parable, of the priest, Levite and the Samaritan, only the Samaritan 
was motivated by his attitude toward his brother. The love which the 

Samaritan had for the man who had fallen among thieves was in response 

24 

to the man. The other men were more concerned with their own need. 

The fact that the man who did stop was a Samaritan, makes 

the story even more shocking. For many years, Jews and Samaritans 

had been religious and racial enemies and they usually acted out that 

hatred. But it is the Samaritan, from whom the Jew can accept nothing 

25 

by observing the cult, who stops and offers compassion, and help. 

Jesus stresses this point by making it clear that the Samaritan went 

2fi 

to any and all means to care for the stranger. The point Jesus was 
trying to emphasize was that in an attitude of love there are no 
strangers, only persons. These persons are treated as if they are 
precious, regardless of need. Jesus in this passage was trying to 
emphasize this point concerning neighborliness, which is a radical 

22 23 

Ibid. Bultmann, op. oit . 3 p. 18. 

24 25 

Bornkamm, op. oit . 3 p. 110. Ibid . 3 p. 112. 

nr 

Perrin, op. oit . 3 p. 124. 
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shift from Jewish tradition. 

Jesus was pointing out here that a critical aspect of human 

relationships was a loving response to one's neighbor irregardless of 

nationality or the degree of need. In love there are no conditions. 

This is the case because it is an imitation of God's response to 

human beings. Because one knows God as responding to him in terms of 

grace, one wants to respond to one's neighbor in terms of the same 

27 

unconditional love. 

The parable takes a radically different approach to neighbor- 

liness than was commonly practiced in Jesus' day. Neighborliness is 

now defined in terms of human beingness rather than in terms of mutual 

group membership. All men are now neighbors, and if one loves, he 

will respond to another in terms of that neighborliness. The thrust 

of the parable has even more meaning when it is realized that it is 

being taught by him who proclaimed the concept of God's grace and 

forgiveness, which is extended to all people. Then it can be fully 

realized that man's neighborliness is a necessary by-product of God's 

grace. Man's showing of mercy is a response to his having been shown 
28 

mercy. 

In summary, Perrin feels that even though the parable does 
not directly relate man's neighborliness to the grace and forgiveness 
of God it becomes apparent when this parable is set in the context of 

pq 

the total ministry of Jesus. Here Jesus is saying to the lawyer, 
27 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 28 Ibid. 
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"Because God loves you, you should want to love your neighbor." This 
is Jesus' message and it is his understanding of love. 

Jesus is showing here that when love is maintained as an atti¬ 
tude which incorporates one's whole being, it is unconditional. It 
is because of this unconditional nature that the Samaritan could 
transcend the religious and racial conditions, and truly love his 
Jewish neighbor. 

CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING LOVE 

The ontological understanding and MacDougald's understanding 
of love are in basic agreement with Jesus' teachings on love with 
respect to what it means to love. Love is unconditional, and it is 
an attitude which man is free to choose and free to develop. It is 
unconditional in the sense that love has no boundaries and it makes 
no demands. One can even love those who are his enemies. It is an 
attitude in the sense that love is developed and maintained by the 
cognitive processes of the mind or will and not by emotion. It is 
an attitude also in the sense that love is a stance which shapes the 
way in which another individual is perceived. Emotion and one's 
behavioral response to need in another are by-products of a loving 
attitude, but it is not through emotion or one's behavioral response 
to need that one develops a loving attitude. A loving attitude is 
always prior as in the life and teachings of Jesus. This shapes the 
emotion, and gives direction to the way in which one responds to his 
neighbor. Jesus is clear about this quality and it is brought out in 
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Matthew 5:44, when Jesus requires that one exceed the requirements of 
"natural law" and "pray for those who persecute you." It is only when 
love is governed and maintained by the will and cognitive choice that 
one can exceed the requirements of natural law. Concerning the above 
qualities of love, MacDougald and the teachings of Jesus are in basic 
agreement. 

Concerning the motive or reason for loving there is disagree¬ 
ment. The ontological view of love holds that man must love his 
neighbor as a necessary response to the infinite worth and preciousness 
of each human being. This understanding rests on a value judgment, 
and that value judgment grows out of an innate sense of one's own 
worth in the nature of human being, which demands affirmation by self 
and others. Jesus, on the other hand, rarely speaks of one's motiva¬ 
tion for loving in terms of a value judgment. Jesus merely teaches 
that man's loving his neighbor is a natural response to God's loving 
him and all mankind first. When a man can perceive and accept the 
grace and forgiveness given to him by God, he will respond to his 
neighbor in love because of that grace. Because one knows God responds 
in tenns of grace, one will want to respond to his neighbor in terms 
of the same unconditional love. 

MacDougald derives his understanding of love from the "Aramaic" 
version of Matthew 5:7, in which he understands it to say that love is 
unconditional, and it is an attitude. When an individual maintains 
a loving attitude he will be able to perceive worth and value in all 
mankind no matter how deep in error the neighbor may be. Again there 
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is a value judgment, but it is a valid judgment in light of the 
teaching of Jesus. Therefore MacDougald's understanding of love can 
be considered Christian even though it is not based on valid source 
material. 

Understanding Jesus' teaching on love does not negate the 
validity of the ontological understanding of love. The ontological 
view of love rests on a value judgment which grows out of an innate 
sense of one's own worth in the nature of human being which demands 
affirmation. Now, however, in light of the teaching of Jesus it can 
be assumed that because God loves us in grace this is the source of 
that worth which is at the core of all human existence. Through God's 
grace man is given infinite worth which he feels and which he works 
out of in every moment of existence. This is an assumption, but it 
is a valid assumption, in that it is in harmony with Jesus' teaching. 

It affirms the fact that God's love is prior. The ontological view 
of love responds to God's love in terms of worth, and that is valid. 

The Samaritan responded to the Jew as if he were infinitely worthful. 
This gives the value judgment validity. The ontological view of love 
is a Christian understanding. This is so because it rests on the fact 
that God's love is prior and because of that prior love, which each 
man experiences as infinite worth, we should want to affirm that 
prior love in our neighbor as well. The ontological view of love is 
Christian because it is derived from Jesus' teaching even though it is 
not the exact teaching. 

MacDougald's affirmation that worth is basic to human existence 
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is valid and Christian even though it is based on invalid source 
material. However, his motivation for loving another person is more 
in question. At this point MacDougald is very pragmatic. He is con¬ 
cerned only with what will happen experimentally. He says that if you 
love unconditionally you will be emotionally mature. So if one wants 
to grow emotionally he must love unconditionally. Here he is more 
oriented to the "laws of nature" and the experimental approach than 
to the teachings of Jesus. What he states has validity for human 
growth, but it is not derived from Jesus' teaching. 

In summary, MacDougald's understanding of love can be con¬ 
sidered Christian even though it is derived from invalid source 
materials. The ontological view of love substantiates this point. 
However, one's motivation for loving his neighbor, as MacDougald sees 
it, is not derived from the teachings of Jesus and therefore it cannot 
be attributed to such. This, however, does not negate the fact that 
MacDougald's conclusions have validity in man's search for growth. 

THE LAW OF ATTITUDES 

MacDougald feels that it is only through the shaping of atti¬ 
tudes that one can achieve emotional maturity. If one has good 
attitudes he will act in such a way that his needs are met. However, 
if he holds bad attitudes he will be left unfulfilled. The question 
then arises, what determines a good or bad attitude? MacDougald feels 
that an attitude is good if it is grounded in one law and that is 
what he terms the Law of Attitudes. This law is given to us by Jesus 
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in Matthew 22:37-39, 

And he said to him, 'You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind. 

This is the great and first commandment. And the second is 
like it, you shall love your neighbor as yourself.' 

MacDougald feels that if an attitude meets the conditions of this law 

it is a good attitude for then and only then is it governed by love. 

He feels the way in which one can test his attitudes to see if they 

conform to the Law of Attitudes is to practice the Golden Rule (Matt. 

7:12). This simple rule then becomes a test. It is a test as to 

whether the rules and attitudes held by man are in accordance with 

the law established by God for man. 

MacDougald's emphasis upon Matt. 22:37-39 as the law for 

living under God's will is well supported by New Testament scholarship. 

In this passage, Jesus has linked together Leviticus 19:18 and 

Deuteronomy 6:5. This is one of the great advances of Jesus for he 

had broken with the understanding that there are many laws that we 

30 

must live under. In this passage, Jesus says there are now only two. 

Bornkamm says that Matt. 22:37-39 is the fulfillment of the entire 
31 

law. Bultmann says that this passage is God's will for man's life 
and that is the demand for love. There is no obedience to God which 
does not have to prove itself in the concrete situation of meeting 
one's neighbor in love. If one is to keep God's love then he must 

3D 

Moffatt, op. oit. 3 p. 103. 

31 

Bornkamm, op. cit. 3 p. 110. 

32 

Bultmann, op. cit. 3 p. 18. 
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love his God and his neighbor as himself. 

MacDougald is correct in believing that Matt. 22:37-39 is the 
Law of Attitudes. If one chooses attitudes which meet these condi¬ 
tions, one will be fulfilling God's will and the attitude could be 
valued "good." 

THE BEATITUDES 

MacDougald's understanding of the human mind holds that the 
mind is in some ways like a radio. The mind and the radio have many 
signals which feed into it in every moment of existence. If the 
radio processed every signal available to it, the result would be 
sonic chaos. Likewise, if the mind processed each of the 10,000 sig¬ 
nals available to it at any one moment, the result would be mental 
chaos. Therefore, the human mind has developed a filtering process 
which will only allow seven, plus or minus two, signals through to 

the sensory system in any one moment. The tuning and selecting 

33 

processes are accomplished by attitudes. 

Attitudes which one holds have a vital effect on what a person 
perceives and what emotions he feels. If one holds bad attitudes only 
a certain class of facts are let into one's sensory system and the 
result is unfulfilling and dysfunctional. However, if one chooses 
and maintains good attitudes, the result will be emotional maturity 
or harmony. A good attitude is one which holds to the Law of Attitudes 

33 

MacDougald, op. eit.j p. 74. 
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(Matt. 22:37-39), but the question still remains what are those 
; attitudes which hold to the Law of Attitudes. 

MacDougald feels that those attitudes are found in the Beati¬ 
tudes (Matt. 5:3-12). However, because of his methodological error in 
the use of the Flew Testament text he has misled the intended meaning 
of Matt. 5:3-12. He feels that from the Beatitudes one receives good 
attitudes which will help in the facilitation of emotional maturity. 
The attitudes which MacDougald teaches may facilitate human growth, 

I but that is probably not the intended meaning. 

In the following pages, MacDougald's understanding of one 
Beatitude (Matt. 5:3) will be compared and contrasted with an under- 
; standing taken from New Testament scholarship. Then some overall con¬ 
clusions will be drawn concerning FtecDougald's use of the Beatitudes 
as the origin of his good attitudes for living. 

MATTHEW 5:3 (LUKE 6:20b) 

Blessed are the poor ones in the spirit for theirs is the 
Kingdom of the Heavens. 

Matthew includes the term "poor in spirit" which is the main 

difference from the parallel in Luke. This phrase seems to be a new 

concept not found elsewhere, and not a popular phrase at the time of 

Matthew's composition. However, the term first appeared in the 

writings at Qumran. In the Qumran the term "poor in spirit" was used 

as a self-designation by members of the sect. The phrase is an honor- 

34 

ary title, and it refers to humility. 

34-Hans Dieter Betz, "The Sermon on the Mount," Class Lecture, 
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The church at the time of Matthew had taken over the term 

"poor in spirit" at a time when the church was influenced by Qumran. 

It can then be concluded that this Beatitude is not original to 

Matthew, but came from a source which Matthew used. This is the only 

conclusion one can draw because the Qumran influence on the Christian 

35 

Church was pre-Matthew. This saying of Jesus then could not pos¬ 
sibly be an historical account, for the term "poor in spirit" pre¬ 
supposes the church has a Qumran self-designation and the Qumran sect 
I is post-Jesus. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, this and the largest majority of the 
other Beatitudes are catechetical instruction for the disciples (Matt. 
5:2). In the pre-Matthew tradition it cannot be determined just how 
this material was intended for use. However, we know that because 
of the term "poor in spirit" this Beatitude had been Christianized. It 
was intended for Christians and was not original. However because of 
the parallel in Luke one is led to believe that it did come from an 
original source. For this reason, it should be possible to construct 
the original source, with the help of Luke. 

David Daube and others feel that the use of the third person 
found in Matthew is the earliest tradition. The term, "Blessed are 
the poor" necessitates the use of the third person. This information 

February 18, 1971. 

J3 W. D. Davies, The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), pp. 208ff. 

36 

David Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London: 
Athlone Press, 1956), p. 196. 
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in connection with the information concerning the phrase "poor in 
spirit," now will allow us to take an educated attempt at constructing 
the original source material, which would be. 

Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven (or 

God).37 

"Blessed are the poor " 

Formally, this is a real Beatitude praising the poor. This 
is done paradoxically and thereby reversing the purpose of an original 
Beatitude. The rich are not given the beatitude, but rather the poor, 
therefore, reversing the purpose of the original form of the Makarism. 

"For theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven" 

This second line gives the reason for the praise and the 

reversal. The Kingdom of God is given to them. They are then praised 

for what they have and that is positive. They are not praised because 

they are poor, but because the Kingdom of God is theirs. Here then 

we see the first evidence of the eschatological promise. It is 

because of this eschatological promise that scholars conclude that 

most probably this Makarism is from the historical Jesus. Jesus' 

38 

eschatological promise is basic to his message. 

^Betz, op. cit.j February 18, 1971. 

38-, ., 

Ibid. 
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The Poor — Who are the poor Jesus refers to? 

1. Economically poor. 

2. The poor could be the people of the land. The common man. 

39 

The lower classes. 

3. The poor could be the name of a religious movement, 

pietists from the back country called the "poor ones." 

4. The poor could be the same as sinners and tax collectors. 

■ They would be Jews who were unaccepted for cultic reasons. 

In Judaism the one who is "poor" is one who can in no way 
I help himself in the cultic faith. He does not have the prerogatives 
which make him culturally acceptable. Quite simply, one who has lost 
the Jewish cultic state is referred to as poor. Already in the Old 
Testament these people are a problem. They constituted somewhat the 
same problem a welfare recipient does today. They were Jews in the 
strictest sense, but unacceptable and that created tension, for they 
were still entitled to the covenant rights. The prophets recognized 
this tension and their messages spoke to that tension. The prophets 
made it a point to affirm the rights of these people (Is. 41:17, 

49:13, 51:21, 66:2). Isaiah feels that the rights of the poor will be 
fulfilled in the eschaton. 

In conclusion the poor are all those who were excluded from 
salvation by the cult, because they were unable to live up to the 

39 

Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midras eh (MOnchen: Beck, 1954-1961 ) 1:190. 
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religious cultic standards. These people could also be poor in the 

economic sense, but the term poor refers primarily to moral poverty. 4 ^ 

Jesus does not confront these people and then seek to find out 

who and what is responsible for their present conditions. He does not 

formulate a program, which if followed would make them acceptable. 

Jesus merely declares that theirs is the Kingdom of God, and they are 

now accepted. It belongs to them legally because they are the 

inheritors of the promises of the covenant. The Kingdom belongs to 

41 

them factually because the covenant is still in tact. 

Meaning 

Jesus' proclamation of the inbreaking of the Kingdom of God 
implies the fulfillment of the prophetic promise that salvation will 
come to the poor. The poor are not a specific class of people, but 
refer to those individuals who are without salvation in the cultic 
tradition. 

To confront these people with Maxccpioi is a paradox. It 

recognizes that these people are ruined existences within the Jewish 

context. However, because of God, they are already now blessed. 

When Jesus interprets God's activity as salvation, that salvation 

42 

includes them, the poor. 

40 

Betz, op. cit.j February 18, 1971. 

41 Ibid . 

42 12>£d. 
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This statement means something extraordinary to those persons 

known as "the poor." It means that they are free. Furthermore the 

Jewish faith that tells them they are unacceptable is wrong, and it 

will be obliterated by the activity of God. The "poor" have God with 

them and that is all that they need. Therefore, they can be called 

43 

Maxapioi, and in this respect it is not a paradox. 

MacDougald's Exegesis (Matt. 5:3) From the Aramaic 

A heavenly attitude is theirs, those whose home is in rukha ; 
theirs is a heavenly state.^ 

The Aramaic word underlying home is Maskan 3 and it refers to 

a mental place of rest. The word rukha is more commonly referred to 

as spirit. The word rukha is a vital concept in the teachings of 

Jesus. It is said to "break up the effects of wrong doing." Rukha 

calls to our minds the teachings of Jesus after he has gone (John 

14:26). The denial of rukha is the unforgivable sin (Matthew 12:31). 

On and on in the New Testament the importance of rukha is stressed 

45 

until in John 4:24 God is rukha. 

Rukha is God's force which pressures for soundness in and 
between men on earth. The instruction is to them to establish this 
force in one's mind as the source of peace. This is to establish a 
sense of inner peace and fulfillment which comes from within and not 

43 

Ibta. 

44 

MacDougald, op. oit . 3 p. 76. 

45 

40 Ibid. 
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from one's environment. 

The concept is hazy, but it cannot be explained, it will be 

automatically understood when the mind is clean. When an individual 

possesses bad attitudes accompanying them will be an inner sense of 

disharmony and conflict. The loss of the good attitudes was preceeded 

by placing one's mental home in earthly achievement and performance, 

and not in a force of God, love. When this happens we must reconform 

46 

to the law of attitudes and work at maintaining an attitude of love. 

The reward for such a reconfirmation to the law of attitudes 
is the establishment or reestablishment of the "way it ought to be" 
or right relationship. This would include, happiness, health, 
efficiency and relaxed pleasure. 

Conclusions 

Exegetically, MacDougald has missed the thrust and meaning of 
the Beatitude. He does not deal with the form or textual criticism 
at all. He has missed the theological thrust of Matthew's intentions. 
He completely ignores the eschatological nature of this passage. And 
he has missed the radical Christian good news of being poor and 
accepted in the same moment. 

MacDougald may be exegetically incorrect, but the message he 
brings is valid therapeutically. This is the case throughout his 
writings. The notion that we must begin with a "clean mind" is an 

46 Ibid ,. 
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excellent one. Working with disturbed individuals and especially 
criminals, this must be the starting place. Love cannot be understood 
when the mind harbors hostility and hatred. If love is not present 
there is no meaningful interpersonal relationship. 

The point that the manner in which one's mind can be cleansed 
of bad attitudes through the reestablishment of an attitude of love is 
also an excellent point. MacDougald has some excellent ideas in the 
manner in which to treat disturbed individuals. They are excellent, 
but the ideas are not Matthew 5:3, they are MacDougald, and they 
should be attributed to such. This is the case in the majority of 
MacDougald's writing. 

OVERALL CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING THE BEATITUDES 

MacDougald has done an improper and incomplete exegesis and 
he has misrepresented the Beatitudes. 

The Beatitudes are concerned with comfort and good news 
arising out of Matthew's understanding of Jesus and the coming Kingdom 
of God. This is most primary. The frequent use of the Law of Reversal 
is intended to heighten this understanding. The early Christian 
Church was severely persecuted and it was that to which Matthew spoke. 

In the Jewish tradition there were those people who, in the 
cultic perspective, were unacceptable, and it was to these people that 
Jesus spoke in Matt. 5:3-11. Secondly, the Beatitudes are concerned 
with catechetical instruction for Christian disciples. These passages 
are Matthew's own creations or the creations of Jewish tradition. The 
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principle of both grows out of Jewish tradition where it was thought 
that one could do something about his own salvation. It should also 
be pointed out that in those passages which were instructional, the 
instruction was not directed toward learning attitudes for better 
living. They were concerned with very specific behavioral objectives 
such as the purification of one's heart, and the giving of mercy. To 
do this, one may have to experience a change in attitude, but that is 
not the thrust of the beatitude. 

MacDougald has brought to his understanding of the Beatitudes 
a very specific intention. That intention was the development and 
formulation of an instructional methodology to deal with attitudinal 
change. In light of the research, MacDougald's intention has influ¬ 
enced his understanding. Therefore, the understanding of the Beati¬ 
tudes as MacDougald lays it out is incorrect. By imposing his inten¬ 
tion on the Beatitudes he has lost the original intention of a Beati¬ 
tude, which is the description of a situation and then a promise as 
to its outcome. By imposing his intention on the Beatitudes MacDougald 
has lost the eschatological and apocalyptical thrusts, and therefore 
he has lost the Jesus-theology of Matthew. By being so intention- 
minded, MacDougald intentionally neglected a thorough study of the 
history of the tradition, which has distorted his conclusions. All of 
this, compounded with the fact that MacDougald assumed the Aramaic 
translation was the earliest version of the Gospel of Matthew, gives 
an inaccurate account of the message of Matt. 5:3-12. 

This however, does not negate the therapeutic validity of 
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MacDougald's methodology. MacDougald's method is a beneficial tool 
for growth-oriented therapy, and is an excellent tool for pastoral 
counseling. It has great possibilities for use in the prisons, where, 
as it has previously been observed so much of the life style has been 
based upon an attitude of hostility. MacDougald's method has valid 
therapeutic implications, and that shall be discussed in the remainder 
of this chapter. While this methodology may be therapeutically sound, 
the basis for it cannot be attributed to Matt. 5:3-12. Therefore 
MacDougald's work must be understood as instruction for personal growth 
and not New Testament scholarship. 

THE STRENGTHS AND APPLICATIONS 

It has already been observed that there are many flaws in 
MacDougald's methodology. However, this does not negate or render the 
methodology unusable. The method is good and it can serve as a valid 
basis for pastoral counseling in the prison setting. The main 
objections to MacDougald's writing have been his attributing the 
attitudes to Matt. 5:3-12, and the use of the Aramaic translation. 

This is invalid. However, there are strengths which outweigh the 
faults, and they shall now be explored. 

FORGIVENESS 

Forgiveness is a key concept for MacDougald. If an individual 
cannot forgive, he cannot love, and therefore he cannot be in meaning¬ 
ful relationship. If one is not able to forgive, he is unable to be 
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open to the acceptance of love from his God and his neighbor. There¬ 
fore, in order to help people grow toward maturity, we must instruct 

47 

them in ways which will allow them to forgive. 

For MacDougald to forgive means to remove conditions which 
one has imposed upon another since one's love is unconditional. Any 
element of judgment or condition destroys the attitude of love. 
Therefore, forgiveness is the restoration of the attitude of love for 
a neighbor, even when he has wronged you. 

Forgiveness is personal. It is not something imposed by one 
individual on another, such as, "I forgive you." It is something that 
goes on inside the wronged person when he has lost a loving attitude. 
When one has lost a loving attitude, it is his task to restore it. 

As will be seen later, MacDougald separates living into two 
basic realms, the realm of loving and the realm of relating. The realm 
of loving is unconditional and the realm of relating is very condi¬ 
tional. In his discussion of forgiveness, MacDougald has tried to fit 
forgiving into the realm of loving. He has tried to make it uncondi¬ 
tional, but that cannot be done, and this is where MacDougald is in 
error. Forgiveness is very conditional as is evidenced in the teachings 
of Jesus where he said in the Lord's Prayer, "If you will forgive unto 
other men their wrong doings ..." The "if" makes that a conditional 
clause. If men will forgive their neighbors then they will be forgiven, 
and that point is made clear in Jesus' teaching in Matthew 18:23-35, 

^Ibid. 3 p. 39. 
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l also. Very simply, love is truly unconditional, but forgiveness is 
: very conditional. 

In the parable on forgiveness, Matt. 18:23-35, one is not 
concerned with the unconditional nature of love, rather here one is 
■ concerned with the very conditional nature of living harmoniously 
together. To live harmoniously together there are a myriad of negoti¬ 
ations which must be transacted. Forgiveness has to do with those 
: negotiations when wrongdoing creates disharmony and disorder in human 
: relationships. It is not primarily concerned with love. 

One must also realize that if one chooses not to enter into 
negotiating a relationship with a forgiving transaction, he will fail 
in a mature relationship. Also, a valid part of the negotiating is 
the bringing about of behavioral change. One must be willing to make 
adjustments in the behavior which brought about disharmony if he 
wishes to be forgiven. Forgiveness is then conditional. One can be 
loved but unforgiven. 

An individual is repentent if he is willing to negotiate a new 
relationship in which he can hear and act on the criticism of a 
wrongdoing, and he is willing to dialogue and negotiate a relationship 
which will strive to eliminate such wrongdoings. Then forgiveness 
is possible. These are the conditions for forgiveness. Forgiveness 
takes place when the wronged-one accepts as sincere the wrong-doer's 
intention to follow a newly negotiated pattern of relating. This 
firmly seats the act of forgiveness in the realm of relating; it is 
not just the restoration of an attitude of love. The acceptance of 
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the intention must take place in an attitude of love, but that is 
presupposed. 48 

This is a more correct understanding of the nature of forgive¬ 
ness than that which is stated by MacDougald. This is so because it 
is in agreement with the scriptures. Secondly, because it is with 
this understanding that one can understand the forgiveness of God. 

■ In MacDougald's understanding the forgiveness of God would imply that 

: God had lost an attitude of love, but he has restored such an attitude, 

! and that is not so. Thirdly, the above understanding is more correct 

: because it views forgiveness as a necessary aspect of relating. It 

; is conditional and certain criteria must be met before one is forgiven. 

: MacDougald is absolutely correct in the importance forgiveness plays 

; in developing mature human relationships. Without forgiveness, one 

cannot be in harmonious relationship, for man is finite and will 

always err. However, MacDougald does not recognize the contractual 

or conditional nature of forgiveness. This is just not a proper 

i understanding of Matt. 18:23-35. Forgiveness is a transaction between 

49 

■ two or more persons which sets up conditions for harmonious living. 

In order to develop mature relationships, forgiveness must 
become habitual. Therefore, as a vital part of the instruction daily 
forgiveness exercise sheets will be used (Appendix C). 


48 

Frank W. Kimper, "Forgiveness," unpublished paper, March 
1971, p. 1. 

49 'ibid.* p. 2. 
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LOVING AND RELATING 

MacDougald divides living into two separate realms, the realm 
of loving and the realm of relating. It is important to make such a 
division, for too often the two realms are confused and then disharmony 
takes place. The realm of loving is unconditional. One is loved just 
because he is and for no other reason. There is nothing we as indi¬ 
viduals can do or undo to be more loved. We recognize this infinite 
worth in ourselves. It is recognized by our God. However, we must 
strive to recognize and affirm it in our neighbor, but we must strive 
for it, for it is God's law (Matt. 22:35-40). 

The realm of relating is much different. This is so because 
relating is very conditional. Relating is different than loving 
because one is loved just because he exists, but one is in harmonious 
relationship because of something one has done. Love is just one of 
the conditions for relating. 

A relationship is a transaction, a contract, a negotiated 
pact. Persons are born with certain equipment such as appearance, 
personality traits, character traits, sexuality and many more quali¬ 
ties. Relating has to do with the way in which time, energy, intellect 
and talents are used in meeting the individual and common needs of 
the self and others in the same life-space. 

With this understanding of love and relationship, it now can 
be a possibility that one can love another individual and choose not 
to be in close relationship with him. All too often when individuals 
choose to terminate a close relationship, they leave hating each other. 
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Many times they feel they have no other choice than to hate because 

of all the wrongdoings that took place in the relationship. Now, 

however, there is another choice and that is to love. We need only 

read the words of Jesus (Matt. 5:43) to be aware of that choice. 

You have heard that they were told, 'You must love your 
neighbor and hate your enemy,' but I tell you love your 
enemies and pray for your persecutors. 

In this passage, Jesus tells us that it is possible to love 
those who are our enemies. He does not say make them your friend, 
rather he says love them. 

In order that the differentiation of loving and relating may 

become habitual, Assagioli's disidentification exercises may be 
50 

employed. The three standard exercises concerned with body, emotion, 
and intellect may first be used. In addition to these standard 
exercises the exercise, "I am related, but I am not that relationship" 
may be used. The philosophy behind this exercise is that only when 
a person can really feel that his worth is not dependent upon his 
performance in a relationship, can he begin to be objective in nego¬ 
tiating conditions for relating with others. 

LOVE 

MacDougald's book is one of the few books which deals ade¬ 
quately with the nature and power of love in a therapeutic setting. 

His concretization of the nature of love is his largest contribution 

^Robert Assagioli, Psychosynthesis (New York: Hobbs, Dorman, 
1965), pp. 116-125. 
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and the book's greatest strength. All too often the meaning of love 
is vastly distorted. Love is associated with sex, movies and beauty. 
It is seen as a spontaneous reaction that one falls into. All of this 
leads to a perverted perception of love, and to its dysfunction. 

MacDougald dispells these perversions of love by his emphasis 
upon love as an attitude. It is not an emotion that man has little 
control over. It is an attitude which man can cognitively choose. 

This attitude of love allows us to see and affirm the infinite worth 
and preciousness of God, self and neighbor. Man, however, is finite 
and he can lose a loving attitude, but he is always free to regain 
that attitude if that be his choice. 

MacDougald illuminates the power of love by saying that if one 
will allow a loving attitude to govern the remainder of his attitudes 
he can grow to emotional maturity. He feels that attitudes are the 
growing edges found in man. This is so because they are governed by 
choice and they influence both perceptions and emotions. Because of 
this fact, and the powerful curative factors of love, MacDougald feels 
that if one's attitudes are governed by a loving attitude, emotional 
maturity will be the result. It is only through love that we can be 
in meaningful relationship, and it is only in meaningful relationship 
that we can be whole. Attitudes of hostility destroy fulfilling 
relationships and therefore keep one immature. When we can replace 
hostile attitudes with love, as Jesus says we can (Matt. 5:43-44) 
through conscious choice. Then we can be in relationship and can 
grow to maturity. 
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Exercise sheets are used to facilitate the learning and 
practice of a loving attitude. There are three exercises to be done. 
They are: 

1. Describe one instance when and how you maintained an 
attitude of love. 

2. Describe one instance when and how you lost a loving 
attitude. 

3. Describe how you regained a loving attitude. Describe 
the process. 

ATTITUDES 

MacDougald's stress on the importance of attitudes is the 
strength of this methodology. Attitudinal change is the key to 
growth. Attitudes are formed and changed through the cognitive use 
of the mind and the will. This allows man to exercise to the fullest 
extent the thrust toward freedom. 

The attitudes which MacDougald feels are necessary for 
emotional maturity are all governed by the Law of Attitudes or love. 
The attitudes which MacDougald utilizes are quite common to basic 
psychotherapeutic theory. The more important attitudes and their 
application into therapy will be discussed. 

OPENNESS 

MacDougald begins with openness and this is the only place 
one can begin. It is a basic presupposition of therapy that the 
therapist can only be effective as long as those he works with remain 
open. A counselor cannot force or demand that an individual grow. 
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Growth can only take place through individual choice, and that choice 
is to remain open to growth. 

Openness depends upon trust, and that trust must be in the 
counselor and/or group that he/they will be loving in spite of weak¬ 
ness. 

Openness is not an attitude that will be practiced through the 
use of exercise sheets. It will be practiced through the establish¬ 
ment of the therapy contract and personal involvement in the counseling 
process. One must struggle with openness. There is no easy way that 
one can remain open to his problems and open to change. That can 
happen only through struggle and experience. 

HUMILITY 

Humility is an attitude and not a judgment or an evaluation. 

It is an attitude governed by love which allows an individual to per¬ 
ceive the needs and goals of another person as he sees them. 

It is only with a humble attitude that we can enter into a 
harmonious relationship. Otherwise, we impose our will onto others 
and lose a loving attitude. When one loses an attitude of humility, 
in essence he is blind to the needs and goals of others as they see 
them. A humble attitude still permits one to share his opinions, 
feelings and perceptions, however, it does not limit free choice in 
light of those opinions, feelings and perceptions. A humble attitude 
does require that one develop the ability to listen and to hear 
another individual where he is at at that moment, and then to respond 
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in terms of where "he is. 

Because the development of an attitude of humility is vitally 
important to growth this attitude is practiced with the implementation 
of exercise sheets. These are briefly filled out daily and used for 
the duration of the instruction after the section on humility. The 
exercises are: 

1. Describe a situation where you maintained an attitude 

of humility. 

I 2. What followed such a situation? 

THE APPROACH TO DEAL WITH ANGER 

Since all behavior is directed toward need-satisfaction in the 
form of the affirmation of the self, anger can be viewed as a need- 
satisfying coping tool. Anger affirms the self as precious and worth¬ 
ful. Anger can be very threatening and can be seen as trying to 
destroy, but that is secondary. The primary thrust of anger is a 
demand on a person perceived to be resistant to change. 

The anger is saying two things. First, and foremost, it says, 
"I am" in spite of the fact that the existential threat of non-being 
is intensified. When this threat is intensified in a person he may 
respond with anger with the resounding note, "I AM!" This message is 
good. The resounding of the words "I am" is a beauty in itself that 
needs to be accepted and affirmed. It is truly an act of love of the 
self. 

The second message of anger is where I see the growing edge 
to be, and the need for a better method of expression. The second 

■a 
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message of anger is seen in terms of conditions. The anger says, 

"I can affirm the fact of your worth only when you act in a certain 
manner." This message is usually accompanied by coersive measures 
directed toward limiting human freedom. It can take the form of an 
enraged voice or the actual obliteration of the threatening person in 
extreme cases. This aspect of anger always places conditions on an 
individual's acceptability. For this reason this message of anger 
is a hostile act. It is hostile because it does not unconditionally 
affirm the worth of neighbor as self. When one places conditions on 
love, one does not affirm, "He is as I am." Therefore when anger is 
permitted expression it is a negative act and it must be improved upon. 

The question then remains, how can one creatively deal with 
anger? This means how can one deal with anger in such a way that he 
can be true to the Law of Attitudes? Quite plainly, how can one 
maintain a loving attitude and still deal with the causes of dysfunc¬ 
tion? 

There are three ways of dealing with anger, two of which are 
inadequate because a loving attitude is lost. The three methods of 
dealing with anger are, repression, expression and reporting after one 
has restored a loving attitude through canceling out conditions. 

Repression is the process in which one tries to deny the very 
existence of anger. It tries, but it never succeeds for the anger 
remains. It remains internalized, and it begins to work and have its 
effect upon a person. In extreme cases, repression can result in 
paranoia or schizophrenia, in which the repressed anger and attitudes 
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of hostility become projected onto the entire world and all that is 
a part of it. The attitudes and perceptions which grow out of 
repressed anger have a definite effect upon a person's life style and 
mode of relating. 

Expression is the second method of dealing with anger. 
Expression is the outward and visible expulsion of emotion. The 
emotion has grown out of a threatening or unaffirming situation, and 
it becomes expressed through some means. This form of anger can take 
the form of elevated voice tone or the actual destruction of person 
or property. Expression of anger is coersive because it accentuates 
the existential threat of non-being. Many times other persons react 
in a like manner and the situation then snowballs. 

The most important insight one should observe concerning the 
expression of anger is the fact that there was an issue which brought 
about the threat and the anger. When the anger is expressed most 
times the threat and anxiety levels are elevated to such a level one 
is only concerned with the protection of self, and therefore the 
issues are never adequately dealt with. 

. Since one of man's primary thrusts is towards relatedness, 
then his dealing with anger either through repression or expression 
is inadequate, because they thwart his thrusting toward meaningful 
relatedness. 

The method best suited for dealing with anger and dealing with 
man's primal needs is the reporting of the anger and the issues which 
brought it about only after a loving attitude has been restored by 
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canceling out conditions. When one reports anger he places no condi¬ 
tions on a person's worth. There may be conditions, but those are 
imposed upon the relationship and not the person. When one can report 
anger and the issues involved one does not threaten the existence of 
another person and this can be done when one restores an attitude of 
love. 

Anger or angry feelings are one's cue that one has lost an 
attitude of love. It is lost because imposed conditions are not being 
met, therefore one is perceived as unacceptable. One only need look 
to the anger to see that unacceptability. One's task then is the work 
of regaining a loving attitude. 

There is a simple method devised which can help individuals 
to creatively deal with anger, and restore a loving attitude. It is 
a process with specific steps. 

1. Become consciously aware of feelings of anger. 

2. Isolate the source of the anger. 

3. Isolate the conditions you as an individual are imposing 
upon another individual so that he might win your 
approval. 

4. Cancel the demands and restore an attitude of love. 

5. Report the anger and issues to all involved which have 
resulted in disharmony. 

6. Begin to work with the relationship in light of the 
above-mentioned issues through commitments, compro¬ 
mise and change. 

When this process can be maintained, anger can be creative. 
This is the case because now one can get to the heart of the matter 
which is issues and not emotions. More importantly though, the issues 
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can now be dealt with in a context of love which can still perceive 
the person as infinitely worthful. 

One should not misinterpret this process by believing it will 
eradicate anger from human experience altogether. MacDougald's 
method does not deny the reality of anger, or feel it can be totally 
removed as a human emotion. That would be to deny the finitude of 
mankind. Man cannot control his emotion in choosing whether it exists 
or does not exist. Man can control the manner in which that emotion 
1 is handled. It is this with which this approach to dealing with 
anger is concerned, and not the final obliteration of anger as an 
emotion. 

The above-mentioned process is practiced with the help of an 
exercise sheet which is filled out daily. It includes these reflec¬ 
tions. 

1. Describe the conditions which you imposed on another which 

were unmet and which caused you to become angry. 

2. Describe how and if you restored an attitude of love. 

All of the above-mentioned exercise sheets are turned into 
the counselor and are used as content information for the counseling 
sessions. 

Dan MacDougald's Emotional Maturity Instruction is not a 
flawless methodology. It has many mistakes and many strengths, but 
the strengths far outweigh the weaknesses. His hypotheses are for 
the most part sound. He has developed a method of instruction which 
will allow an individual to grow toward maturity. This is the case 
because he deals with the whole person. 
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In order to facilitate growth, the counseling process must 
be based upon love and acceptance of the person. In my opinion, the 
Emotional Maturity Instruction has concretized the true and Christian 
understanding of the nature of that love. That is its basis, and that 
is its greatest strength. 

COMPATIBILITY WITH OTHER METHODS 

Another strength of the Emotional Maturity Instruction rests 
in the fact that it can be used along with additional approaches. It 
is a flexible method of instruction, and it does not exclude other 
forms and approaches to therapy. 

The following is a brief explanation of the approach of 
Virginia Satir, along with an explanation of why this approach can be 
used alongside the Emotional Maturity Instruction, for the specific 
purpose of Marriage Counseling. 

In addition to the Emotional Maturity Instruction, the 
approach of Virginia Satir can be of significant value. Satir takes 
a family or marital relationship and deals with that as the patient. 

In marriage and family counseling, individuals grow because the rela¬ 
tionship grows. She in her method is primarily concerned with rela¬ 
tional growth and only secondarily with personal growth. Man is 
primally driven toward relationship. If relationships become dys¬ 
functional the individual will also exhibit that dysfunction. The 
converse is also true. If a relationship grows toward health, indi¬ 
viduals will reflect that as well. So Satir treats the whole family 
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system and not just individual cases within the family setting. All 

the behavior in the family or relational setting fits into a logical 

system. If the therapist can observe, analyze and then react to that 

51 

. system, he can get at the cause of dysfunction in the relationship. 

It is important to keep the family or relationships in tact during 
the course of therapy. 

Satir's method and the Emotional Maturity Instruction are 
mutually enhancing because they are both directed toward maturation, 
which is the way both measure health. Basically what is meant by 
health or maturation is observed in terms of autonomy. In maturity 
one is fully in charge of his own freedom, one is able to make choices 

CO 

and decisions on the basis of sound perceptions. 

The term perception is crucial in Satir's understanding and 
practice of therapy and in the Emotional Maturity Instruction as well. 
Satir gets at perceptions through communication. The Emotional 
Maturity Instruction gets at perceptions through attitudes. By incor¬ 
porating the theories of both, the result is an excellent basis for 
marriage and family therapy. 

THE NATURE OF DYSFUNCTION 

A dysfunctional person is one who cannot communicate properly 
since he cannot perceive and interpret himself accurately. Many times 

51 

Jay Haley and Lynn Hoffman, Techniques of Family Therapy 
(New York: Basic Books, 1967), p. 98. 

CO 

Virginia Satir, Conjoint Family Therapy (Palo Alto, CA: 
Science and Behavior Books, 1967), p. 91. 
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the bases with which one acts are faulty and the adaptation to reality 

53 

is confused and inappropriate. Many times individual communication 

problems are deeply rooted in one's own childhood family life. If 

the significant others in one's life did not communicate clearly, the 

messages to each other and the child were unclear and contradictory, 

then the child may very likely learn to communicate in an unclear and 

54 

contradictory manner. 

A dysfunctional person will communicate conflicting messages. 

He will use different levels of communication and use different sig¬ 
nals. This is quite evident when the client denies that there is any 

conflict and the therapist is met with great resistance. Yet, the 

55 

client is in therapy and comes regularly. 

The dysfunctional person is unable to adapt his interpretations 
to the present context. He then sees the "here and now" through 
indelibly fixed filters, which lets through only what the individual 
chooses to let through. Many times this person will impose on the 
present and future that which fits the past. Inflexibility best suits 

this manifestation, and it is inflexibility brought on by distorted 

.. 56 

perception. 

A dysfunctional person does not perform the task of "checking 
out" his perceptions and feelings to see if they are in accord with 
those of another person or with reality. Double communication goes on 

53 Ibid., p. 92. 54 IKd. 

55 Ibid., p. 93. 56 Ibid. 
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in which one person says one thing and the other person hears 
57 

another. The dysfunction conies about when such double communication 
goes on unchecked and is allowed to create disharmony. 

The above components of dysfunction all have common bases. 

They all stem from distorted perception and they all effect communica¬ 
tion. 

THE NATURE OF THERAPY 

Illness, as Satir defines it, is brought about through inade¬ 
quate methods of communication. Therapy is seen as an attempt to 
improve the methods of communication. Therapy emphasizes the correct¬ 
ing of discrepancies through communicating and the teaching of ways to 

rp 

achieve more fulfilling outcomes. 

In observing the conversation it is important to look for 

uniqueness in the content. It is important to note who sets the 

styles and who then follows along. 

While therapy is primarily focused toward communication, it is 

secondarily aimed at the process of changing distorted perceptions and 

59 

the process of individualization. Often the relationships that are 
most dysfunctional are lacking in individualization. Observing the 
communication will allow the therapist to see just how an individual 
chooses to relinquish his autonomy in relationship. Also through 
communication one can assert his individuality and choose not to be 

^ Ibid., p. 94. 5B Ibid., p. 96. 59 Ibid., p. 97. 
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smothered any more. Basically Satir feels that perceptions will 
necessarily change when proper lines of communication are left open 
and after each individual can assert and affirm his own individuality 
in relationship. 

ROLE OF THE THERAPIST 

The therapist is a resource person. The therapist when 
counseling a family or couple is a person who can see things objec¬ 
tively. He can see the interactions and transactions from the perspec¬ 
tive that each person presents. The therapist can represent each per¬ 
spective in the "feed-back" or "checking-out" process. Quite simply, 
the therapist is the best qualified person to observe objectively and 
report transactions between couples or families. That is a valuable 

Cfj 

resource that is invaluable to the therapeutic process. 

The therapist is a model of communication. The therapist must 
be the person to introduce into the relationship new models of commu¬ 
nication, and that is best accomplished through example. The therapist 
must not only exemplify what he means by crystal-clear communication, 
he must also teach the clients how to achieve that goal. That can best 
be achieved by the therapist's checking out in the relational trans¬ 
actions what was given and what was received. By doing this, the 
therapist facilitates the clients' becoming aware of messages that are 
incongruent. Then the individuals all can work at structuring messages 

60 

Satir, op. cit. 
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that are congruent. Through the example of the therapist, individuals 
learn to check out invalid assumptions.^ 1 If a relationship is to be 
functional those involved must learn to question in order to find out 
what each person in the relationship means in the manners in which 
each communicates to the other(s). 

The therapist must label illness, but this must be done with 
tact and care. By illness this does not mean the use of psychoanalytic, 
psychological or medical nomenclature. Rather the labeling of illness 
is a form of confrontation. The therapist must confront dysfunctional 
communication and irresponsible behavior, but it must be done in a 
manner which will still affirm the self but challenge it to responsi¬ 
bility. 

The confrontation is always a "here and now" experience. The 

confrontation or the labeling of illness must always be done in the 

62 

immediate context "At this time , in this space , in this context." 

For example, "At this time your behavior is such that I term 
it irresponsible." This manner allows for the largest amounts of 
individualization and expression of human freedom. It is implied and 
should be made clear that in future times, spaces and contexts some¬ 
thing altogether different might take place. In this respect the 
therapist confronts and affirms in the same moment. That is what needs 
to be basic to the counseling relationship, and all interpersonal 
relationships. 

61 Ibid. s pp. 100-101. 62 Ibid ., p. 102. 
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Basic to Satir's method is the fact that the identified patient 
must be placed back into the human community as a member of that human 
community, and not as an antagonist to that community. This can be 
done through the restructuring of perception through communication, 
and taking note of the identified patient's feelings and emotions as 
he communicates them. In the prison too often the family only sees 
how much the inmate has hurt the family or the spouse. Very rarely do 
they recognize how much the inmate is hurting, or that the antisocial 
behavior is symptomatic of a greater dysfunction that can be observed 
in all interpersonal relationships. The patient's or inmate's sickness 
has to be put into a framework which will allow him to envision change 
and growth. If something caused an individual to hurt, something can 
cause him not to hurt. That needs to be the hope of the human com¬ 
munity into which the inmate is thrust, and Satir's method can help 

CO 

facilitate that hope. 

CONCLUSION 

A good counseling program might be one based on the methodolo¬ 
gies of the Emotional Maturity Instruction and Virginia Satir. These 
could serve as the basis for a counseling program, and especially a 
pastoral counseling program, because they compliment each other so 
adequately. Both feel that dysfunction or disharmony is created 
through distorted perception, and that distorted perception is made 

CO 

Haley and Hoffman, op. oit, 3 p. 105. 
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!evident through communication. Satir feels that the perception can be 
■righted through crystal-clear communication, in which one reports 
; clearly his emotions and feelings and the issues which brought them 
about. The Emotional Maturity Instruction goes about changing per¬ 
ception through the cognitive learning of right attitudes. The model 
for right attitude is that of love, expressed by Jesus in the New 
Testament writings. Satir does basically the same thing, but her 
dealing with attitudes is only implicit, and her only model for right 
! attitudes is the therapist, and he is a finite individual. The 
Emotional Maturity Instruction gives a sound attitudinal model and 
it provides a method to cognitively teach that model. When it is 
; used in connection with Satir 1 s method the result is a sound basis 
for marriage and family counseling. 
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CHAPTER IV 


GROUP COUNSELING AND THE 
EMOTIONAL MATURITY INSTRUCTION 

This chapter will look at the group counseling process as an 
adequate medium for the Emotional Maturity Instruction. After a 
brief discussion of why the group setting is a vital one, the focus 
will move to the nature of a group and in many ways its striking 
similarities to the church. As another important aspect of group 
process the nature and qualities of leadership will also be focused 
upon. Finally, the last section will look at the way in which the 
Emotional Maturity Instruction can be administered in a group setting 
of a prison counseling program. 

In this country there are over one hundred thousand individuals 
incarcerated in various prisons. In the same system there are less 
than two hundred and fifty psychiatrists, psychologists or chaplains, 
which compromise the largest segment of the so-called treatment pro¬ 
grams now in existence in the prison systems. This being the case, it 
becomes exceedingly vital that one seek out the most efficient method 
of treating inmates without sacrificing effectiveness. One such 
approach is the small group method. For many reasons the small group 
method is best-suited for the prison situation. Foremost among those 
reasons, however, is the fact that the small group has the potential 
of reaching far more individuals than could possibly be reached in a 
one-to-one situation. Time and numbers will always be limiting 
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factors to the human condition. 

It must not be misunderstood that the individual approach is 
;an ineffective method for dealing with inmates. It is an effective 
^method to which history will attest. There will always be a place for 

i 

‘individual therapy, especially in the early phases when the establish¬ 
ment of a relationship is so critical. There are also some individuals 
who are so disturbed or so disturbing that they cannot benefit from a 
group setting. These, however, are not too great in number. The 
| majority of persons can be helped as much or more in a group setting 
than in individual therapy. This is the case for a wide variety of 
reasons. 

One is the problem common to all individuals in therapy, 
alienation. Persons feel separated and isolated. For some reason the 
world as perceived does not affirm an individual in sustaining ways. 
This, in turn, produces fragmentation, which, in turn, creates pain. 
This all takes many shapes and forms, guilt, anger, hurt, depression 
and psychosis all have the common underlying cause, alienation. One's 
need to be loved by others in relationship is not met. One cries out 
for love in many ways. Those in prison have many times chosen methods 
that were termed antisocial, but the thrust has still been the same. 
This being the case, only the experience of being loved can be thera¬ 
peutic.^ 

There is little doubt that a single therapist could meet one's 

Vrank W. Kimper, "Some Musings on Group Therapy," (unpublished 
paper). May 1971, p. 1. 
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1 need for love, but one is also more able to rationalize away the love 

\ experience in an individual setting than in a group. A counselee who 

; is skeptical of one's love could easily rationalize by saying to an 
individual, "You are an exception," "You are paid to love." However, 

in a group of one's peers when love and support are extended one must 

l deal with that reality as a reality of life. That love may or may 

not be claimed and that is important to the therapeutic process, but 
first one must recognize love as love. That can rarely be escaped in 

l O 

the group setting, where the group is one's peers just like himself. 

This points to another real advantage of the group process. 

It is that which is called the generalization process and some others 

3 

call universalization. In essence, it is the challenge to accept and 
: claim the acceptance and love of various members in the group. In an 
individual setting, the love relationship has taken place between two 
persons. Now, in order that one does not rationalize away that love, 
one needs to generalize that love. In a group that can happen. The 
transactions are primarily between two persons with others adding 
insight and support. Many times persons receive from a group without 
ever choosing to recognize the attitude of love which lies behind. 

In a group the leader can challenge a counselee to reach out and 
claim the love that has been given him through the use of some symbolic 
act. It is when this generalizing process can take place that one can 


2 Ibid. 

3 

Irvin D. Yalom, The Theory and Practice of Group Psycho¬ 
therapy (New York: Basic Books, 1970), p. 61. 
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deal with misguided perception. This is a common element in the prison 
life style. Society and mankind are sometimes lumped into negative 
categories. One cannot begin to deal with such perceptions until he 
can begin to accept and generalize concerning the possibilities of love 
available. This can best be facilitated in the group setting, where 
the rationalization as to the reality of love is minimized. 

The group is a more therapeutic agent because it allows for 
greater insight through confrontation. An individual is in prison 
because he is not adequately coping with reality. This outward behav¬ 
ior is indicative of a sometimes still greater inner struggle. In¬ 
mates feel caught and helpless to break self-defeating patterns of 
behaving. These patterns have become engrained and are many times 
very deep-seated. They are hard to break and they may be very painful 
to break, but they are painful if they go unattended. This is why 
and where the group process is so beneficial. 

The loving and honest sharing of how another person comes 
across is vital to growth. Confrontation, always void of condemnation, 
is necessary. One's perceptions, impressions and insights when shared 
challenge what another is thinking, feeling and doing. When such con¬ 
frontation is done in a group, the effectiveness is magnified eight 
to ten times that of individual counseling. When one can be lovingly 
confronted with the reality of his perceptions and behavior, he can 

then be confronted with the reality of his change and growth or the 
4 

lack of it. 

^Kimper, op. eit. 3 p. 2. 
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The group serves as fertile soil for the practice of reality 

5 

testing. When one is confronted with the hard facts of his self- 
defeating behavior, he must then be confronted with the reality of 
adopting more affirming behavior. The group can serve as the place 
one can test new patterns of relating. The loving and accepting 
atmosphere will allow failure without condemnation, but must demand 
responsibility. Through reality testing and the help of a supportive 
group, one can learn new patterns of behavior which will no longer be 
self-defeating, but self-affirming. 

The group process is a more advantageous approach because it 
allows for a wide variety of approaches to therapy and instruction. 

It is for this reason that it was chosen as the basic medium for the 
methodology. The group setting will allow for a wide variety of 
approaches. One can adopt a group dynamics approach and a sensitivity 
training approach and in another group use only the Gestalt method. 

One can also use any combination in a group as long as the leader is 
skilled. 

The group process is beneficial because it allows for the 
incorporation of both instruction and therapy in the same setting. 
Instruction and therapy can exist in the group setting and facilita¬ 
tion of growth and change is not impaired. This allows for the method 
of a treatment methodology based upon the Emotional Maturity Instruc¬ 
tion. 


Yalom, op. cit. } 


p. 61. 
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The advantages of the group counseling process mentioned above 
have one underlying hypothesis. This is that the group must be an 
accepting, loving, nurturing body that is capable of giving love. The 
common problem of all those in counseling is alienation. Therefore, 
in all the advantages mentioned above, confrontation, support and 
many more, they are all dependent upon the group's being an agent of 
love. For, if it cannot meet that condition, it cannot be therapeutic. 

So much of the prison inmate life style is based upon an 
attitude of hostility. Inmates more than most people have a real need 
to be introduced to the true nature of love. Unless their attitudes 
of hostility can be redirected in a loving manner, the possibilities 
for change and meaningful interpersonal relationships are not possible. 

However, before the actual application of the Emotional 
Maturity Instruction into the group process, the task will be to 
explore the dynamics of group process. The major concerns in this 
area will be the nature of the group and the nature of group leadership. 

THE NATURE OF A GROUP 

A group is a collection of two or more individuals brought 
together for a number of reasons. Those reasons will be the subject 

C 

of what is to follow. In a group there is: 

1. A definable membership -- the membership is identifiable 
by name or type. The membership is fixed. 

2. There is a sense of Group Consciousness. There is a 

Malcolm and Hulda Knowles, Introduction to Group Dynamics 
(New York: Association Press, 1959), p. 39-42. 
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sense of identification of one with another. 

3. There is a sense of shared purpose. In the specific case 
of the prisons this will be growth toward relationship and 
rehabilitation. One must be quite sure that there is a 
sense of shared purpose in the group or the group will 
experience resistance. 

4. Interdependence in need satisfaction — each member of the 
group must realize that he/she needs the help of others 

to fulfill his/her own needs. If this is not recognized, 
there will be a lack of involvement on the part of a few 
or many. 

5. In the group there must be interaction. Interaction is the 
process through which the group relates. It is the process 
through which one shares his/her needs, and the shared pur¬ 
pose is made explicit. Without interaction there can be 

no group at all. 

In essence, the five statements above are five definitional 
statements concerning a group. If these five statements are not met, 
a collection of individuals remains a collection of individuals, and 
the possibilities for growth or therapy are negligible. However, 
when that body becomes a group, the possibilities for growth multiply 
many-fold. 

Now that group behavior is being studied, scholars have come 
up with a number of generalizations or laws of cause and effect which 
make it possible to understand, predict and improve group behavior. 
There are literally hundreds of these "working hypotheses." Here we 
will be concerned with a select sample of the more important principles 
that have emerged.^ 

First and foremost among all the principles which govern group 


'lbid. 3 p. 59. 
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behavior, is the fact that a group will be attractive to an individual 
as long as it meets his needs, as he sees them, and if it provides him 

O 

with a feeling of acceptance and security. If this principle is not 
met, an individual will not remain in the group. 

A group is an effective change agent for growth in individuals 

q 

to the extent that the individual feels a strong sense of belonging, 
and he also feels a strong sense of commitment to the other members 
of the group. One is also motivated to change when the members of 
the group share the perception that change is needed. If the sense of 
belonging and the commitment is present, one will be motivated to 
change, for the pain of the status quo is more painful than change. 

As in physics, "for every action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction," in group dynamics, for every force there is an equal and 
opposite counter force.^ For this reason, then, the role of the group 
has to include dealing with resistance. If only positive and hopefully 
insightful forces are included the resistances or counterforces are 
never dealt with, and that is where growth and therapy take place. 
Resistances are a real part of the group processes. Unless they are 
taken seriously and dealt with, the process is halted. 

Every group and therefore every individual in the group is 
able to improve and change in a positive fashion, to the extent that 
it examines its process and the consequences, and then if change is 
called for, it experiments with new ways of relating. More simply, 

8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 9 p. 60. 10 Ibid p. 60-61. 
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a group, and individuals in general, are able to change and grow to 
the extent to which they are open to hearing feedback, and then to the 
extent to which they are open to action in light of such feedback. 

If the group is to move and grow, the leader must be aware of 
the above principles. In addition to the above principles of behavior, 
there are principles which govern group effectiveness. There are two 
basic principles with which all group leaders need to be concerned. 

A group is effective to the extent that a clearly defined goal is 
present and each group member is aware of that goal. The group just 
flounders if it has no goal, and if the members are not aware of the 
goal, the result is the same. 

Secondly, a group is effective to the extent that the group 
can handle conflict that may arise. Where there are two or three 
persons, there will be conflict. If the group cannot handle such 
conflict, chaos will result and the process will be rendered helpless. 
If these two principles can be met, the chances that the group will 
be effective have been enhanced. Without them being met, the probabil¬ 
ity for effectiveness is negligible. 

CHURCH AND GROUP 

Some individuals feel that the church is a redemptive fellow¬ 
ship of individuals with a common root based in the events of the life 
of Jesus Christ. If a group is truly a group it too is a redemptive 
fellowship. Therefore, the traditional doctrine of the church holds 
a valid model for group counseling. The church and the group based 
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upon love and healing are similar in many ways. 

THE CHURCH AND GROUP AS EVENT 

All too often today the church has been identified as an insti¬ 
tution, a structure and a place, and it has been forgotten that the 
church is event. The church is because of God and his acting through 
Jesus Christ in the world. The church exists because of an act of 
God's love, an event.^ 

The church does not only exist because of God's action in the 

past, but the event of God carries on into the present and future. 

The event of Jesus Christ is the assurance that one is accepted in the 

12 

now, and will continue for all time. 

Counseling or therapy groups are based upon growth and dealing 
with the human condition. At times when significant growth or break¬ 
throughs take place, this is event. This is what the group is based 
upon. It is those times when one truly experiences grace, reconcilia¬ 
tion, forgiveness and healing in the group that one has truly experi¬ 
enced God. One has now experienced the group as event, and that is 
what the counseling group is all about. 

THE CHURCH AND GROUP AS COVENANT COMMUNITY 

When God revealed himself to Israel and at a later time to the 

^Joseph W. Knowles, Group Counseling (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 27. 

1 2 Ibid. 3 p. 28. 
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"Christian community," it was as a covenant-maker or a God in relation¬ 
ship. He bound himself to his people in love. God remains faithful 
to his people and does not forsake them, but in return he demands that 
certain conditions be met, not that this will make them acceptable, 
but that they might remain in meaningful relationship. At times God's 
love takes the form of confrontation or discipline, but it remains 
the same. 

The nature of God's command is that man live by the Law of 
Attitudes (Matt. 22:35-40). The problem arises in God's community in 
the fact that man is finite and breaks the covenant. The reality 
remains, however, that God will forgive and meaningful relationship 
can be reestablished if one chooses it to be so. 

The counseling group is likewise based upon a covenant, a con¬ 
tract. The terms of such a covenant many times takes the form of 
confidentiality, time of meeting, structure of such meeting, and many 
others. It still remains that one in the group knows that if a har¬ 
monious relationship is to be maintained, one must remain faithful to 

14 

the terms of the covenant. 

At a deeper level to be a truly redemptive group, one must 
experience the grace of the group. In this is meant that one must 
feel that he is accepted and loved in spite of what he has done in 
the group. There is no standard form of expression for this love. 

Many times this love will be expressed in the form of confrontation 

^Ibid. j p. 31 1^ Ibid . 
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or discipline. If the group is to be a covenant community, the group 
has to be able to forgive, but to forgive is to demand responsibility 
in relating. 


THE CHURCH AND GROUP AS CONFESSIONAL COMMUNITY 

Traditionally the people of God had high on their priorities 
the element of confession in relationship with their God. They con¬ 
fessed their faith and the lack of it. Man is finite and is burdened 
with sin. Confession is a manner in which we deal with the reality 
of that sin. 

Confession is the manner in which we appropriate the forgive¬ 
ness of God and return to meaningful relationship with God. In the 
protestant denomination today one is forced into public confession. 
Some feel that public confession may not get at the root of one's sin. 
Many times a structured confession may not touch on the personal sins 
of an individual and therefore one's guilt is never adequately dealt 
with. Without confession there can be no forgiveness and therefore 
relationships cannot be righted. Confession must be personal and it 
must reach a person where he is. 

The small group holds the possibility to adequately deal with 
confession in the manner it was intended in the Christian tradition. 
Each person needs to deal with that part of himself which he feels 
keeps him unacceptable. We all need to be honest in relationship for 

p. 32. 
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that relationship to be satisfying to our needs. 

Counseling cannot adequately deal with the problem of aliena¬ 
tion until confession has become a part of the process. When a person 
makes a confession, as to what he does and what he feels, and when 
that is heard and accepted, the chasm between what he does and who he 
is has been bridged. When that has taken place it is possible to 

fault behavior and challenge one to change because who he is is not 

1 

threatened by bad behavior. 

THE CHURCH AND GROUP AS HEALING COMMUNITY 

One of the oldest concepts of the church in the New Testament 
is that of beloved community. It is the koinonia of those in relation¬ 
ship with God. These are the people who felt the pain of alienation, 
and were with very little hope, but they were brought near through 
the Christ event (Ephesians 2:12-13).^ 

The church when it is a church is a redemptive and healing 
community. In the church there should be people who are capable of 
expressing love and acceptance to those whom society has alienated. 

This is so because God has revealed himself to these people through 

18 

the advent of Jesus Christ. 

This is not always the case, and when it is not the case the 
church has lost part of its original nature, that of healing and 
hurting. 


16 


Ibid. 3 p. 33. 


17 


Ibid. } p. 34. 


18 


'Ibid. 
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The small group too must have this element as basic to its 
nature if it is to be therapeutic. If the group meets alienation with 
alienation, it fails. The groups must be open to suffering. Partici¬ 
pants in the groups must be open to participating in their own suffer¬ 
ing and letting others in to participate with them. The relationships 
in the groups must affirm the fact, "You are loved!" If that does not 
happen, the group has lost one of its most basic thrusts, that of 
healing the hurting and most probably therapy and growth will not take 
I place. 

The church and those who are attempting to do group counseling 
have a living model for those groups in the tradition of the church, 
i In order to succeed, the group must be redemptive just as the church 
must. 

LEADERSHIP 

Many times the quality of leadership or the lack of it 
determines the success or failure of the group process. Up to this 
point the concern has been the principles of group counseling. These 
principles are just mere intellectualizing if there is not a group 
available to put them into practice. There will not be a group unless 
there is good leadership. In order to do that the leader must' be 
comfortable with his role, and he must also be aware of the principles 
which govern group leadership. If an individual cannot incorporate 
such principles into his style of relating, he should not attempt to 
lead a group. These principles are principles which govern styles 
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and techniques. They apply to group leadership in general. 

One: The group leader needs to maintain a loving attitude 
toward each member of the group, and the group as a corporate body. 

The members of the group need to feel assured that they are accepted 
in spite of what has happened in the past. Individuals are many times 
alienated because of attitudes and perceptions which have arisen out of 
past performances. If an individual feels that he will continue to be 
alienated because of the past, the resistances will be so great that 
the problem will never be dealt with, and growth will never take place. 

In essence what the group leader is doing is setting the mood 
or the tone through his own relating so that the entire group is influ¬ 
enced by this tone. Nearly everything that happens in the group proc¬ 
ess will be influenced by the mood the group leader has set. 

In setting and maintaining an attitude of love and acceptance 
the tone is standardized, but this does not mean that one remain 
passive to irresponsible behavior. Confrontation and discipline must 
remain a vital part of a group process. In essence what the group 
leader needs to achieve in his patterns of relating is the separation 
of loving and relating, where the person is always accepted and 
affirmed, but irresponsible patterns of relating are confronted and 
one is challenged to change. 

Two: The group leader sets limits, and those limits are 

19 

determined by the loving attitude or tone of the group. The group 

^Clyde Reid, Groups AZ-Lve — Church Alive (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1969), p. 86. 
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leader must be able to say no when that is called for. At times 
individuals may become hostile and hurtful. When it happens, the 
leader must be able to step in and set the limits. At other times one 
individual may direct the focus of the group away from one who is 
working. Again, the leader must set limits. Limits can be very loving 
things, for they show another individual that one cares. That care is 
seen in the fact that as a leader one does not want someone one cares 
about to do things which cause oneself and others to experience pain. 

Three: In a group counseling setting the leader needs to keep 

the focus on individuals and thus affirm the worth of the individual 

20 

through his actions. Many times the focus centers on program or 
business and individuals become lost. This is unaffirming in that it 
says that programs are more important than individuals. When this 
happens the loving attitude of the group is lost, and then needs are 
left unmet. 

Four: The group leader needs to develop a sense of autonomy 
in the group. Autonomy is a thrust which may be pushed aside in a 
group with a forceful leader. Many group leaders develop a parental 
role and the group then becomes dependent upon the leader. When this 
happens, growth may not be facilitated. What is facilitated is a 
process of assimilation, which may have good results, but when termi¬ 
nation comes, problems may arise. 

Another dynamic which must be explored when the leader 

20 Ibid. 21 Ibid. 
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develops a dependency relationship is that of need satisfaction. Is 
the leader really concerned with the needs of the group or is he con¬ 
cerned with his own needs? Learning to let the group go and giving 
up part of the leadership responsibility is a necessity in the growth 
of a group. 

Five: The leader is also responsible to develop honest and 

22 

authentic fellowship within the group. Man's need for fulfilling 
relationships is a real need for all men. The leader can facilitate 
i this need if he will allow it. Individuals must be allowed to get 
to know each other as well as they know themselves. There must be an 
atmosphere for ideas. The group must also allow for a wide range of 
behavior so that individuals do not have to conform to a narrow 
standard. When behavior must be faulted, the individual must feel 
that he has not been rejected along with the behavior. 

The group leader must be adept at this level because his task 
is quite difficult. The leader must facilitate authentic interpersonal 
relationships within the group, but he must not sacrifice the remainder 
of the above-mentioned principles. 

When the authentic relationship is achieved in a group, the 
individuals in the group can take on more of the leadership responsi¬ 
bilities. They can minister to each other, and the role of the leader 
has diminished as far as importance to the group's working is concerned. 
This must be allowed to happen, for that is what is needed for the 

22 Ibid., p. 87. 
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coping with reality. If a group of people always needed a leader to 
facilitate growth and authentic fellowship, this would be out of touch 
with reality. In a sense a group leader's goal defeats his role. 

In the discussion on the principles of the group process and 
the principles of group leadership, it is quite evident that the 
success of both is dependent on love and acceptance. It is dependent 
upon an understanding of love as an attitude which perceives persons 
as unconditionally worthful. For growth and the development of 
authentic fellowship to take place in the group, love must be seen as 
an attitude. This attitude can be learned and incorporated into 
one's being. For this reason the basis of the group process will be 
the Emotional Maturity Instruction. This will be the basis of the 
group program in the prison. It will only be the basis and not an 
end in itself. The Emotional Maturity Instruction will be the common 
body of knowledge all bring to the group process. The latter part of 
this chapter will now discuss how that methodology will be introduced 
into the group process. 

APPLICATION OF THE EMOTIONAL MATURITY 
INSTRUCTION TO GROUP COUNSELING 

In the prison setting, there is one thing the pastoral coun¬ 
selor has going in his favor and that is time. The average length of 
time an inmate serves in prison today is between one and five years. 
This means that if an inmate becomes involved in a treatment program 
at the beginning of the term, there is more than ample time to 
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Introduce a method of instruction into the counseling program. For 
the most part the pastoral counselor in the prison setting does not 
need to be concerned with crisis intervention counseling, but he does 
need to be sensitive to the need at specific times. This is a concern 
to this methodology, which will spend a good deal of time in instruc¬ 
tion at the very beginning of the group process. Unless there are 
allowances made for crisis situations the group process will fail, 
because agendas will have become more important than persons. 

Concerning the group contract, the groups will be no larger 
than ten inmates and one or two leaders. The groups will ideally meet 
for one and one-half hours twice a week. The groups will have a closed 
membership. This means after the screening and selection of group 
members has been made the ten persons will then comprise the group 
and there will be no more additions. If an individual drops out there 
will not be an addition made. New groups will be formed with those 
who wish to be involved. 

The reason the groups must be closed is because the group will 
be based upon a method of instruction. If new members came in they 
would not have the same body of knowledge as the remainder of the 
group. It would also be disadvantageous to stop the process and bring 
someone up to date on the instruction. It is difficult to base a 
group upon a method of instruction, but I feel if the groups will 
remain closed, that this is one way of dealing with the problem. 

Group members will be selected on a number of qualities, the 
most important being motivation for therapy. This will be the task 
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of the leader to determine. Another crucial factor in selection will 
be duration of term. It shall be the task of the therapist to try 
and select inmates who have release dates near the same time. Since 
the groups will be closed it is beneficial to have the members avail¬ 
able as a unit for as long as possible and this can best be facilitated 
by having the release dates all about the same time. 

Attendance in the groups will be a contractual agreement. 

Each person will commit himself to attend on a regular basis. Unless 
some unforeseen circumstance takes place, each person will be required 
by commitment to attend the sessions. If a person cannot attend it 
will be his responsibility to let the leader know in advance of his 
absence. 

Termination will be an individual or group decision. The 
groups for the most part will not be structured with a designated 
termination date. The groups will go on until individuals terminate 
to the extent that it is not feasible to hold a group session or the 
group as a whole decides to terminate. Either way it will be the 
responsibility of individuals or the group as a whole to discuss 
termination in the group prior to the actual date. This is a courtesy 
measure and a responsible act in relation to the group members. 

Prior to the first session of the group, each perspective 
group member will be introduced to the plan which the group will take. 
They will all know that the first few weeks will be spent in instruc¬ 
tion and not the discussion of problems directly. This will give the 
leader a chance to do two things. First of all, to be able to 
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distinguish those crisis situations which need immediate individual 
attention, and they will be handled in individual sessions, until the 
crisis passes or until the instruction is completed. Secondly, if 
there is mass resistance to the plan of introduction, change of 
strategy may be required. If there is a good deal of resistance, per¬ 
haps the best time to make the introduction would be after a month or 
so. There is a teachable moment, finding or creating that moment is 
the task of a skilled counselor. 

At the first session of the group each person will take the 
"Aramaic Concept Survey" which was inspired by Dan MacDougald and 
revised by Dr. Frank W. Kimper (Appendix C). After the survey has been 
taken the group will then discuss the terms of group counseling and 
a reestablishment of the contract that was established in the private 
screening interview. 

Then the group will discuss and set some goals for the group 
and individuals in the group. Each person will tell why he came to 
group and what he hopes to get out of group. It will be important for 
the leader to push and not totally accept phraseology such as "com¬ 
munication," "I want to find myself," or "I want to get myself 
together." 

The final minutes of the group will be spent in the distribu¬ 
tion of the student notebooks, Wisdom from the Avamaie—Student Note¬ 
book by Dan MacDougald. Each person will receive a copy and will be 
instructed to read as much as possible by the next session. 

This is a large notebook and it can be very boring to read. 
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but there are portions which are invaluable to the facilitation of 
human growth. Portions of the notebook will be deleted and portions 
will be added which make it a better tool. The section on "Law," 
pp. 11-32, will be deleted and the instruction will begin with the 
"Purpose of Instructions on Law from the Aramaic" on p. 36. 

The section on forgiveness, pp. 38-39, will be deleted and sub¬ 
stituted in its place will be the unpublished work written by Dr. 

Frank W. Kimper entitled, "Forgiveness" (Appendix D). The forgiveness 
sheets will be used as mentioned in Chapter III. 

The section on the human mind, pp. 40-47, will be deleted and 
the instruction will resume with "The Operation of the Human Mind," 
p. 48. 

The attitudes will remain with the exception of items G, H, 
and I, pp. 89-93, which are not really attitudes at all. They only 
confuse the instruction and they have no real value. 

The section on the Sermon on the Mount will be deleted, pp. 

95-109. 

The section "Wills, Goals and Motivation" and the "Will" 
exercise sheets will remain, pp. 105-110, but the remainder of the 
notebook will be deleted. 

In addition to the above notebook material, the exercise 
sheets explained in content in the last chapter will be included at 
their proper sections. Also included will be an unpublished paper 
written by the author, "My Approach to Dealing with Anger" (Appendix 
E). 
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This will give the instructor a workable sized notebook with 
a great deal of the extraneous material excluded and other valuable 
material included. It is a better notebook because it is not so long, 
and detailed, in research information. In essence, the deleted 
material does not instruct, it substantiates. MacDougald has included 
a great deal of material that substantiates points of his instruction. 

The second meeting of the group will deal with the "Aramaic 
Concept Survey," after the overview reading of the Emotional Maturity 
i Instruction Notebook. Each question will be read and the proper 
answer given. If there are any questions the group will deal with 
j them in light of the notebook information. 

i In the next session, the group will deal with the attitude of 

love. First, the group will begin with a reading and discussion of 
the Law of Attitudes and what that means. Then the group will also 
deal with the material concerning love as an attitude. This will be 
discussed for points of clarification. The session will then end 
with the assignment to fill in the exercise sheets daily and bring 
them into the next session. 

The next session will begin with a discussion of the exercise 
sheets. Each person will voluntarily be given an opportunity to share 
the results and comments of the instructed exercise. Each person will 
then have an opportunity to comment and evaluate. 

When the discussion has concluded the group will move on to 
the instruction of a new attitude. This will be the format for all 
the attitudes to be learned. The attitudes and concepts chosen are 
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love, forgiveness, loving and relating, anger, openness, and humility. 
The order of such concepts are immaterial after the initial instruc¬ 
tion on love. Each concept carries with its instruction an exercise 
sheet. The exercise sheets will be filled in daily and each one will 
be continued throughout the instruction, so at the conclusion each 
person will be filling out five per day. They are short and only take 
a few minutes a day to fill out. It is a good introspective exercise 
and it will be valuable to the process. These exercise sheets will be 
turned in at the end of each session to the leader. They will be 
placed in the personal files and are to be kept confidential. The 
frequency with which one fills out the sheets is an indication of how 
the process is going and the leader can take his cues from them. 

Again, flexibility is an aspect of this method, which must not be 
overlooked. If the process is met with resistance, that resistance 
must be dealt with in an appropriate manner. If it is at all possible, 
it is advantageous to keep a flowing motion in the process and end the 
instruction once it has been begun. 

This instruction is valuable to a pastoral counselor in the 
prison because it gives a common body of knowledge to the group, but 
more importantly, it can bring about a radical shift in attitudes. It 
allows an individual to experience the freedom of his will that Viktor 
Frank! talks about. He hopefully can see and experience just how free 
he really is to change and shape his attitudes. After five weeks, all 
attitudes will not have changed and all attitudes of hostility will 
not have changed into attitudes of love. It is hoped that after five 
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weeks of instruction, the inmate will be able to see that that atti- 
tudinal shift is a possibility. If that shift in perception has not 
taken place, the instruction may have failed, but as yet that is the 
case. 

This instruction is not intended as a substitute for the hard 
work of growth. The instruction is in itself hard work, but it is 
only the beginning of the work toward growth. From this point, the 
group process will take a more traditional form of group counseling, 
concerning itself mainly with insight, perception, feelings, issues 
and action. All of this will take place within the framework of the 
common understanding of the Emotional Maturity Instruction. The 
Emotional Maturity Instruction will now be used as a point of reflec¬ 
tion when attitudes and perceptions become distorted. For instance, 
when an individual becomes performance-oriented in relationships, 
reference will be made to the conditions he has imposed upon himself 
and others, and the fact that a loving attitude has been lost. It is 
important however, that after the initial five weeks the group is not 
primarily concerned with instruction. It is concerned with counseling 
or psychotherapy and that transition must be made, and it can be ade¬ 
quately made when the leader begins to tap into the area of unful¬ 
filled needs in the group. 

Each individual has his style of counseling. In the latter 
part of this chapter, one still will be discussed and the shape the 
group might take after the initial instruction. 
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ADDITIONAL APPROACHES 

One approach to counseling and therapy has been most influenced 
by Dr. Frank W. Kimper. The best term to describe the method would 
be "individual counseling in a group setting." By this approach is 
meant that the group center its focus on one individual and one problem 
so that it might be worked through and brought to a behavioral objec¬ 
tive for change in the present and the future. This method does not 
negate the thrust of the sensitivity movement or that of the group 
dynamics movement. Listening and the ability to respond sensitively 
and the concern with the here and now is of vital importance to the 
group plan. The need to include everyone in the process at all times 
is unnecessary to do therapy. 

To do individual therapy in a group setting one must not be 
the only one to respond to an individual and his problem. That would 
defeat the group process. Individuals in the group must involve them¬ 
selves in the lives of another. It is when this takes place that the 
generalization process concerning love can take place. However, it is 
extremely necessary for this style to focus the group on one individual 
and hopefully one problem or issue. Many times this is a goal and it 
has to be worked up to, but it is an adequate manner in which to do 
group therapy. 

Another aspect of this method, which was briefly mentioned but 
which needs further clarification is that of challenging for a behav¬ 
ioral objective which can be acted out in the present. Insight is 
great, but unless it is met with responsibility it is almost useless. 
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Irresponsibility is a primary cause of disharmony in relationship, and 
unless one challenge and fault irresponsibility plus provide a new 
model for responsible behavior counselors have not done the whole task. 
Growth takes place when there is serious experimentation with new 
alternatives. 

A methodology which can be used quite extensively in group 
counseling is that of the Gestalt method, as set forth in Dr. Frederick 
S. Peris book. Gestalt Therapy Verbatim. Basically this refers to the 
I technique of the "empty chair dialogue." This method is necessary for 
use in the counseling process with the prison inmate, because it gets 
him in touch with the internalized parent or authority figure within 
himself. In the prison environment the internalized authority figure 
looms large over a generalized majority of the population. Because 
of the "street life style" and now the prison life style, the internal¬ 
ized authority figure, be it society, mother, father, police, warden, 
men or women has become magnified. It remains large or grows and it 
shapes attitudes and therefore behavior, and in a sense the inmate 
allows the internalized authority to control him. The inmate never 
realizes how much he really is in control and how much he can control 
the internalized authority. This is why the Gestalt open-chair 
dialogue is so important. It allows an individual to sort out the 
issues by being himself and the internalized authority in the same 
dialogue. But more importantly, the technique allows one to see just 
how much he really is in control of that authority. He can then come 
to grips with the internalized authority and its gripping nature. One 
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is then freed up to grow. 

Another technique or approach for use in group counseling is 
that of catharsis. Many times catharsis is what is needed to begin 
the process and to keep the process moving. But it must remain 
catharsis or the draining off of unwanted emotion. The leader must 
not allow catharsis to slip into a "reporting about." It is important 
to stay with the emotion as long as it is there and keeping one bound 
up. When the emotion has been released, then the work begins. The 
leader must try to get behind the emotion to get at what the issues 
were which brought about the emotion. Then, too, the leader and the 
group should concern themselves with the manner in which the emotion 
was handled. If it was handled in an irresponsible manner that needs 
to be confronted. Catharsis is necessary to a group, but it is not 
an end in itself. It must be seen as only a part of the process. 

CONCLUSION 

Group counseling in the prison setting is a necessity and it 
is an area that has been virtually untouched. Inmates must be given 
an opportunity to grow and experience love relationships. The pre- 
ceeding pages have tried to develop a method of counseling in a group 
setting which would facilitate growth. In closing, in doing group 
counseling in a prison or anywhere, but especially with this method 
where an instruction is included, one must be flexible. If one is 
not able to give, one will fail. Also it should be pointed out, this 
method of doing counseling in a prison is a process of building. The 
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Emotional Maturity Instruction is not enough for the treatment program. 
Gestalt therapy is not enough. No technique is enough if there is no 
love and involvement. However, when they are all combined into a 
single, multi-faceted methodology the result is a group counseling 
program that works, and it facilitates growth. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FAMILY VISITING PROGRAM AND THE 
EMOTIONAL MATURITY INSTRUCTION 

The following chapter is primarily concerned with a marriage 
and family therapy program which would utilize a Family Visiting 
Program. 

First of all, the chapter is concerned with the nature of a 
Family Visiting Program. This includes a bit of the history and 
development to the present, as well as some comments from its partici¬ 
pants. 

The chapter is then concerned with a report that was done by 
the author which came out of a personal study done at the Correctional 
Facility at Tehachapi, California in 1970. From this report revisions 
for a better program were arrived at. 

Those revisions and the structure of the new program is the 
subject matter of the latter section. This would include the applica¬ 
tion of the Emotional Maturity Instruction and the manner in which 
that is to be carried out. 

An area which has been virtually untouched until recently has 
been marriage and family counseling among prison inmates. When a man 
or a woman was incarcerated, the prison system nearly failed to recog¬ 
nize that a family was left behind at home, and the tremendous role 
an inmate's family would play in his rehabilitation and making a new 
life for himself. If the prison system does not try to keep an 
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inmate's marriage in tact and to strengthen that relationship, it 
defeats part of its purpose if it is interested in rehabilitation at 
all. 

In our nation's prisons most of the inmates have some family 
that they go to upon release. This is the supportive context an 
inmate needs upon the shock of release. If that relationship is in 
disharmony, it cannot provide the kind of love and support an inmate 
needs, and therefore, many times he reverts back to previous behavior 
and habits. 

Our prisons have been too concerned with society. Prisons 
take men away from society. They protect society from the inmate. 

They worry about the inmate's readjustment to society. In most of 
the cases that have a "supportive relationship" to go out to, the 
readjustment to society is not primary. One is thrust first into his 
family situation. If that relationship presents turmoil and disharmony, 
the chances are the inmate will never make the readjustment there 
which is necessary for his readjustment to society. 

Parole agents in the State of California, in doing field 
investigations prior to an inmate's release, find deep cleavages and 
almost irreparable separation of spouses and children toward the 
spouse and parent who is in prison."* The long separation of husbands 
and wives has strained the marital relationship to the point where 
permanent damage has been done, and that relationship does not provide 

^Lawrence E. Wilson, "Conjugal Visiting and Family Participa¬ 
tion" (unpublished) August 21, 1969, p. 1. 
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the kind of supportive relationship a parolee needs to sustain himself. 

Prisons do not protect society by contributing to the break¬ 
down of a marital unit. First of all, the inmate's family will most 
likely be a permanent welfare case. Secondly, and most importantly, 
the parolee reenters society as a failure as husband, father, wife 
or mother, and he is robbed of the support and love that he needs in 
the first weeks of readjustment. The family readjustment process can 
be started while the inmate is still incarcerated. This was the 
i reason and philosophy behind California's initiation of its Family 
Visiting Program. 

THE PROGRAM 


Raymond K. Procunier, the director of corrections for the state 

of California, sees the purpose of family visiting 

to encourage the prisoner's rehabilitation by ensuring that 
a jail sentence does not cost him his family as well as his 
freedom. Too often, the human communication necessary to a 
family's well-being is destroyed by the cold rules of parti¬ 
tioned visiting rooms; and as the family bonds break down, 
so do the inmate's chances of leading a stable, law-abiding 
life after his release.^ 

G. P. Lloyd, superintendent at the prison in Tehachapi where 

the program was first initiated, sees the purpose to be, 

to facilitate post-release social integration through a prior 
reestablishment of family relationships. The general objec¬ 
tives are to strengthen family ties, and to aid the process 
of personal reorientation necessary for a successful reentry 
into the community at large.3 


"Opening the Gates to New Prison Reform," Life, LXXI:7 (Aug¬ 
ust 13, 1971), 25. 

%. P. Lloyd, "A Family Visiting Programme for Offenders in 
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The Family Visiting Program initiated by the state of Cali¬ 
fornia in 1968, is the best program for dealing with marriage and 
family counseling. This is the case because this program has been 
aimed at family visiting rather than conjugal visiting. "The program 

is aimed at preserving the family relationship and helping families 
4 

grow stronger." 

The fact that husbands and wives do engage in sexual inter¬ 
course is incidental to the main objectives of the preservation and 

5 

strengthening of the family. 

Another strength of this program lies in the fact that it is 
just what the name implies—family visiting. The program is not 
limited to just husbands, wives and children. Right now, parents, 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, in-laws, and siblings are also included. 
Later it is hoped that the qualifying persons can be expanded to 
friends of the same sex. The program was designed to involve the 
close relationships that will be influential in an inmate's readjust¬ 
ment process. The preservation and strengthening of supportive love 
relationships is vitally important to the making of good parole. The 
number one cause of recidivism is alienation and boredom. It underlies 
nearly all the incidental violations that cause reentry. The Family 
Visiting Program does something about the relationships a person needs 
when he is released. 

Custody," Medical and Biological Hlu$traticn 3 XIX:3 (July 1969), 147. 
^Wilson, op. cit.j pp. 3-4. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 4. 
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One man who had been granted a family visit with his grand¬ 
mother, sister, daughter and brother-in-law stated, "I was pleased to 
get reacquainted ... it gave all of us a chance to thoroughly talk 
over plans for the future . . . thank you for giving me the chance 
to meet and reacquaint myself with my family." This man now knew 
that his family would support him in his future endeavors. More 
importantly, however, he knew that they still loved him and they could 
live together with some work on that relationship. 

In 1968, Samson Dixon was convicted of second degree murder, 

and was sentenced to the California Division of Corrections for a term 

from five years to life. In 1971 he became eligible for the Family 

Visiting Program. Dixon states. 

Even if you have a solid marriage when you get arrested you 
soon start wondering just how long your wife is going to 
hold out. This Family Visiting Program treats the inmate as 
a human being. It has enabled me and my wife to talk about 
the problems of being apart. And it's given me a taste of 
what it's like to be my own master again. 7 

In this sense, the Family Visiting Program can serve as a motivating 

force to challenge a person to want to be that "master" once more. 

At the Tehachapi prison, a chronic disciplinary problem inmate 
was given a family visit and asked to write a report. 

Without trying to follow a logical sequence, let me relate 
some reactions to my first and probably only family visit, which 
ended all too soon. I am almost two years into a two and one- 
half year imprisonment. My wife and I were separated on the 


g 

Ibid ., p. 5. 

^"Opening the Gates to Prison Reform," p. 25. 
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streets, so the visit was a reconciliation in a multiple sense. 
I experienced a renewal of purpose in the course of the visit. 

I now have a definite future with my family, and feel that 
they need me. It was a return to reality, a shedding of a 
'skin' of prison-oriented thinking, if only briefly. Now I 
know that this skin is not irremovable. 

At the same time, however, being with my wife and child 
for four days caused an intensification of my awareness of 
being locked up. Now I can feel and understand the degree of 
punishment that prison constitutes after having tasted that 
which I have deprived myself of. I would define this as a 
true experience of rehabilitation, realizing the good things 
I once had, freely regretting the mistakes which separated me 
from them and making a resolve to go out and hold onto them. 

One suggestion I would like to make is that the visits 
should be no shorter than four days. There are many stages 
and levels to pass through on the way to the deep level of 
communication that exists in a truly mated couple. This and 
other releases are invaluable to a prisoner and to the wife 
that waits for him. 

Prison makes subtle changes in a man, and the passing of 
time changes all persons. If marriage is supposed to survive 
a penal separation, this program will help to preserve it. If 
not, it will avoid an explosive parole situation. I am one 
who has tried to understand himself, and help himself while 
incarcerated. I can think of no other program sponsored by 
the Department of Corrections that has meant so much to me as 
the Family Visiting Program. I feel it should be incorporated 
into penal practice, to the benefit of both prisoners and their 
families and the community which indirectly shares their 
troubles. 8 


A STUDY OF THE FAMILY VISITING PROGRAM 


The Family Visiting Program seems to be a program with which 
Christian ministers need to concern themselves. This is one program 
in which a prison chaplain can be an important figure. With this in 
mind, in the winter of 1970 a study was made of the Family Visiting 


O 

Lloyd, op. cit. 3 p. 149. 
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fornia. The following is the report of that study. 
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REPORT OF FAMILY VISITING AT TEHACHAPI 
CALIFORNIA CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

Staff Persons Interviewed 

Mr. G. P. Lloyd, Superintendent; Mrs. McKeon, Superintendent's 
j Secretary; and Mr. Richard Laugh!in, Fire Chief. 

Origin and Purpose 

Mr. Lloyd stated that they got their push in the direction 
from Governor Reagan, who asked why this was not being tried in Cali¬ 
fornia Institutions. It appeared that Tehachapi had the facilities 
and the willingness to proceed. Family visiting was begun July 1, 
1968. The general objectives were to aid the process of personal 
reorientation necessary for a successful reentry into the community at 
large, and specifically to strengthen family ties. 

Criteria and Selection 

Originally the inmate had to be within three months of his 
parole date. Now this is not required, but is still required that he 
be minimum custody, have served his minimum sentence, and have good 
program reports (work, school and disciplinary). 

While emphasis is upon family visiting, it was pointed out, 
and became obvious in other discussions with inmates, that frequently 
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the visits do not include the inmate's wife. Perhaps the wife is 
deceased or divorced. Parents, children, brothers and sisters have 
been included in the visiting. A visit between a husband and wife who 
during the visit decide to break up is considered just as successful 
as a visit where the bond is made stronger. It is better for conflicts 
to be brought to a head while the man is in the institution and has 
some resources to support him and help him rebuild, than to have a 
relationship he has felt he could lean on blow up on him early in 
parole. 

Inmates fill out an application form and submit it to their 
Correctional Counselor (Case Manager). This is routed up through the 
Correctional Counselor II or III, and then to the Program Manager who 
gives final approval and schedules the visit. 

Presently only the legal wives are permitted but there is 
presently before the Director (Department of Corrections) a request to 
permit long-term common-law wives in the program and allow the couple 
to be legally married at the institution. 

There is a three month waiting list, and it takes three 
months for a man to rotate. One man had been in the family visiting 
ten different times, because his family lives in Tehachapi and are 
easily accessible when there is a cancellation. 

Physical Facilities and Length of Visit 

There are two former staff housing units which have been made 
available. This consists of a duplex with two apartments. A second 
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unit with two apartments is contemplated when funding is available 
for the unit next door to the present one. 

Each apartment is three bedrooms, a living room with a fire¬ 
place, bathroom (bath and shower), fully equipped kitchen, service 
porch, and large fenced-in yard. The units are located outside the 
perimeter of the institution's fence, and the front of the apartments 
face away from the institution. 

Bedding, linens, cooking utensils, silverware and dishes are 
furnished by the institution. An inventory is made at the end of each 
visit of all supplies and furnishings. Mr. Laughlin has assumed 
responsibility for keeping the supplies stocked, and seeing that the 
units are cleaned. The front yard gives children ample room for play 
and romping. 

A visit begins at 3 p.m. in the afternoon, extends over two 
nights, and terminates at 10 a.m. the third day. This period of 43 
hours seems to be long enough for good communication to get started, 
and not so long as to become "too stressful." 

The family brings necessary food supplies. No alcoholic 
beverages, narcotics or fire-arms are permitted. 

Security 


The cars of the family and their supplies are searched upon 
arrival. The inmate is body-searched prior to returning to the insti¬ 
tution following a visit. The inmate makes an appearance at the 
nearest guard tower for count four times a day. No custody staff or 
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other staff go near the unit while visiting is taking place. Extra 
caution seems to be taken to assure that the inmate and his family 
have no reason to feel harrassed. When staff do go to the units (such 
as the "Chief" with visiting representatives who wish to learn about 
the program), they knock on the door and ask permission to come in. 

The inmate may refuse, as in at least one case. 

Discussion with Superintendent Lloyd 

Mr. Lloyd began saying that this has been the most successful 
and least difficult program ever attempted at the institution. He 
gave information, some of which has already been given above. The 
inmates are certainly favorable to the program. He doubted if there 
was a single man against the program, even those who were unable to 
qualify for participation. He felt that the staff have been responsive 
to it from the beginning, with a few exceptions. The exceptions seemed 
to be custody persons who had worked at other institutions with tighter 
security, and who had feelings about the inmates having too much 
freedom. 

There has not been any statistical research done on it as yet 
or any comparative study made to see what effect if any the program 
has made on actually helping inmates make parole successfully. Mr. 
Lloyd believes that it may be about time for such a study to be made. 
There has been interest from various sources, other institutions, 
other states, and interest in the program from several foreign 
countries. 
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He did not feel that there were any serious medical problems 
resulting from the program. Contraceptives are available if the 
husband and wife wish to use them. Mr. Lloyd said that there is more 
reason to be concerned medically with the three-day pass program than 
with the family visiting program. 

The apartments will comfortably house six persons. There are 
as many visits with the inmate who has no wife but other relatives, as 
there are visits which include the inmate's wife. 

Frequently, for the first family visits, the parties are often 
quite anxious. There is apprehension and hesitation. Sometimes a 
family will hesitate at the gate, sometimes they even turn back. This 
is similar to what would take place upon a family reunion following 
parole, however. 

One wife noted after the first family visit: 

My husband, he was just like he was before he was picked 
up by the police. So nervous, shaky. I was ready to pack 
up and leave. But we visited on three different occasions 
and had a chance to work some things through. I'm sure glad 
we had this opportunity. Otherwise, we would never have 
made it. 

Mr. Lloyd said that this was more typical of the kind of 
feelings and reactions than one would believe. 

Often the inmate cannot even sleep the first night. He is 
outside the gate. In a sense he is in the free world, where he has 
wished to be so much. The temptation is there. There are no custody 
people around shining a flashlight in the eyes in the middle of the 
night. He asks himself where all the people are. "It's so quiet." 
"Just me and my wife." Then the two have to deal in some way with the 
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marital separation which is more than the physical or geographic 
separation which has been forced upon them. 

The Superintendent emphasized the importance he felt that the 
facilities for the family visiting be located outside of the fence of 
the institution. This places the inmate "out there" with his family. 
Psychologically it is better. It confronts the inmate with himself, 
the lack of custody people on whom he has unknowingly become dependent, 
and makes him face some questions about his future and relationships 
that may not otherwise come up. This gives him time to think some 
things through before he is actually paroled. 

Mr. Richard Laughlin, Fire Chief 

Mr. Lloyd had indicated that Mr. Laughlin was given some of 
the responsibility for details of the program because he seemed to 
have the time. It became apparent that the "Chief" also had a great 
interest in the men. 

The apartments were observed. One family had just checked out 
a few minutes before. "Chief" spent a few minutes knocking on the 
door of the apartment before realizing that it may have been the 
morning for them to leave. 

The apartment was being cleaned by one of the men assigned by 
the "Chief." The inmate and his family are responsible for leaving 
the apartments in good shape, but they don't have to be immaculate. 

The furnishings were basic, comfortable, but not cozy. The living 
room with the fireplace looked inviting. Each bedroom had a double 
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bed, dresser, drawers, closet. One had a crib. The front windows 
looked out on the large front yard surrounded by a four foot brown 
picket fence. To the right could be seen the corner of the perimeter 
fence, a tower, and part of one of the medium security units. But for 
the most part one could look straight ahead and see the valley and the 
mountains without looking through or over a barbed wire fence. 

Four inmates were interviewed who had been on the family 
visiting program. 

Larry 

"Larry" seemed nervous and not very trusting. He was in his 
early thirties and a narcotics number. He had his wife and his four 
children visit. He felt that it was important to him because through 
the two days he was able to reestablish to some extent his relationship 
with his children. He believed that having the children with their 
father helped reinforce the family structure. The children's mother 
would have better control over them. 

Ray 


"Ray" is 33 years old. He has been incarcerated for 12 years 
of his life, a "state raised kid" as he said. His wife is deceased. 
For his family visits he had his two daughters, father and mother, and 
brother. He had been concerned about his daughters because they had 
been under psychiatric care. Once when an F.B.I. agent was visiting 
him, the agent told the counselor that there was nothing that was ever 
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going to change him. The counselor said, "The only thing that I have 
ever seen that shakes Ray up is his daughters." 

Ray said that the visiting program has been helpful to him. 
"The only way the state can have any effect on me is through my 
family." He talked about the way children get the idea that their 
father does not care about them because he is always locked up, never 
around. He believes that for the first time, he has gotten close to 
his family, and they can communicate. He feels hopeful about the 
future and he believes that he wants to make it on the outside now. 

He does not believe a lot of the talk about hard times a 
parolee has. "People do more for a parolee than they would for you 
if you were an ordinary person. They want to see you make it." 

One of the interesting facets of his last family visit had to 
do with his finding out how hung up his own parents were about 
authority figures, people in uniforms, and law enforcement people. 
Without telling his family, he had invited one of the Sergeants to 
drop by during the family visit to get acquainted. When the officer 
knocked on the door, the mother was frightened, thinking that they 
had gotten into trouble without knowing it. 

Ray's family is from Oklahoma. The typical thing to do is to 
invite a visitor to sit down and offer a cup of coffee. Unless the 
visitor knows you very well, he will decline with a "thanks anyway." 
But the officer said "sure," "glad to," and threw his cap on a hook on 
the wall before sitting down. The officer and Ray's father later got 
into a lengthy, chatty conversation. After the officer left, the 
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family talked a long time about their feelings toward authority. Ray 
shared his positive feelings toward the Correctional Officers and 
helped the family see that they were people, too. The family saw the 
Correctional Officers in the same light that they see policemen, and 
apparently with this family discussion they reexamined some of their 
own attitudes. 

Ray and his parents had lived apart for a number of years, and 
therefore there was little conmuni cation. His parents, especially his 
father, felt he was a lost cause. With the aid of the Family Visiting 
Program, communications have been reestablished. His family is now 
able to see some worth in their once-forgotten son. His father, a man 
of meager income, is now willing to take a chance and support Ray 
financially in his endeavor to lease a service station and make an 
honest living. Ray said, "This is the first time my family has ever 
agreed to take a risk on me, I just can't let them down." Without the 
family visiting program it is highly unlikely this kind of understand¬ 
ing could ever have taken place. 

Estaban 


Estaban is forty-one years old, a handsome Latin American. He 
has been in and out of institutions since he first went to juvenile 
hall when eleven. He said he had done everything. He is unmarried 
but has a daughter eleven years old and an older son. He has been in 
Tehachapi five years. He said, "Talk about anxiety over the family 
visiting. It took me a whole year to even put in for it after hearing 
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about it. I was so anxious and nervous." 

He had his daughter, two brothers and in-laws in the visiting 
program. He emphasized how anxious he was as the first visit was 
coming up. He shared the feelings he had when visiting Vacaville once, 
and seeing his son there. "For the first time," he said with emotion 
in his voice, "I realized how my own father must have felt about me 
when I got into trouble. My son always felt that I let him down. You 
know, it's incredible how we think we know what's good for us. We 
think we are such big shots while all the time missing out on the 
important things of life." 

Max 

"Max" is forty years old, tall, muscular, looks weathered and 
talks like he has been around. He has done over fifteen years, in 
three stretches. He has been at Tehachapi nine years, four months. 

He has a wife and three boys, ages 13, 15, and 17. He feels that the 
visiting has "brought me and the family a lot closer together. We'd 
never taken the time to talk over things before. I've had to get 
reacquainted with my children." Max has had a total of ten family 
visits, probably more than any others. Ray volunteered that there 
were not any bad feelings about this among others, so long as the 
waiting list was followed. 

Max said that he was not too relaxed the first visit. He 
wondered what the family expected of him. "You can't be a father 
and husband sitting out in that visiting room for reception, or by 
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writing letters. It's made me question what I have been doing to the 
people who love me, and who I love." He feels good about relating to 
the family as a father and husband. 

The family is still reacting to a crisis in October. Max's 
wife has arthritis of the spine and has trouble working full-time. 

The boys had been doing fine in school. They are active in sports 
and other activities at the school. The oldest has a good chance for 
a football scholarship. They were all anxious about Max going to the 
Parole Board in October. They had gotten acquainted. On the visits 
Max found himself enjoying talking with the boys, playing catch and 
tussling together in the yard. They were hoping that he would get an 
early parole date. But the Board did not see it that way and gave him 
another year for review of his case. 

The sons decided that they would drop out of school in order 
to get work and help their mother. They were bitter. They gave up 
their interest in school. 

Max was upset about the boys dropping out of school. He was 
upset enough himself about the Board's action, but knowing what it was 
doing to his boys made it much worse. Arrangements were made for a 
family visit in December, a bit ahead of his scheduled time, to give 
him a chance to work things out with the family. 

Max feels that with that visit, he was able to talk to the 
boys and get them to return to school, and "hang in" there. They 
spent the entire two days talking about it. The boys were back in 
school. Their grades were not up to where they should be, but at 
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least they are trying. 

Because of the opportunity he and his family have had in the 
visiting. Max sincerely believes that the state has benefited. He 
felt that not only was he discouraged, but a couple of his sons have 
resented the "system" so much that they could easily have gotten into 
trouble and be headed for an institutional life. Having a chance to 
talk things out, find mutual support, and some hope for the future is 
a definite part of making a go of it on the outside. 

The visiting has been a help to Max on the inside too. He 
thinks now about how much he has missed. "I know I've missed a good 
deal of their (the sons) growing up, their sports. I know they've 
missed me, too ... I used to be a hard man. Played it big." Max 
said that he feels he is more of a man now, a real man, who can relate 
as a father to his sons, and a husband for his wife. Knowing that the 
family visiting is a privilege for those with good records, he has 
learned how to handle himself in tight situations. He is not likely 
to lose his cool and muff his chances for the visiting. Even though 
getting shot down by the Board, he was able to withstand the typical 
comments dropped by other inmates in their bantering way, belittling 
way, without reacting in the belligerent way of which he is perfectly 
capable. Getting out to his wife and sons was more important to Max 
now than saving face in front of a bunch of fellow inmates who try to 
humiliate or break him. 

Ray, Estaban and Max were talking together just before break¬ 
ing for lunch. They commented about the family visiting being so 
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much more important than a chance to have sex. They were in agreement 
that the opportunity for sexual relations was simply not "where it's 
at." They felt that although a person is denied normal sexual outlets 
while incarcerated, the sexual relationship between husband and wife 
takes but a little while to be reestablished. It is the other phases 
of the relationship which are important and which take real effort and 
time to work through. 

Although not every inmate is eligible for the Family Visiting 
; Program, there is throughout the entire institution an element of 

coherence in support and respect for the program. The inmates see this 
program as something precious which must be protected. In talking with 
Ray, Estaban and Max, it was asked if a man escaped while on the pro¬ 
gram what the feeling of the campus would be. They replied that if he 
were brought back to the campus he would get "a few lumps." They said 
that this program was too important to a man seeking parole to be 
messed up by a few people who wanted out a little early. 

One must realize that the readjustment of an inmate to a 
society that has changed perhaps years is but only part of the 
problem that faces a prison inmate. The readjustment to a family unit 
is the impetus which eventually gets him back into institutional life. 
When it is possible for the inmate to begin the adjustment process 
before leaving the institution, his task is that much lighter. The 
Family Visiting Program is one such program. 

REVISIONS OF THE FAMILY VISITING PROGRAM 

There are a number of revisions of the Family Visiting Program, 
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some minor, some major, which would make it a better program. These 
revisions would also make it more applicable to the overall program of 
a pastoral counselor in a prison setting. It is, however, the best 
program now in existence for dealing with marriage and family relation¬ 
ships while an inmate is still incarcerated. 

On the lesser side, there are three revisions which would make 
this program more effective. First, the program should be set up for 
seventy-two hour visits. A major complaint in the existing structure 
; is that things just begin to happen when the visit nears termination. 
Too often couples or families leave with issues unresolved which 
cannot be resolved until release. 

Secondly, the program should be open to all the inmates with 
! good disciplinary records. The disciplinary record is a good require¬ 
ment because it indicates incentive and one's motivation to better 
himself. However, the requirement that an inmate be three months from 
release is invalid. The length of time one has left to serve is not 
an indication of one's need for marital readjustment. Another reason 
this requirement really hurts the program is the fact that many times 
individuals with difficult problems need more than just one visit to 
iron them all out. 

In the prisons where family visiting is in existence it serves 
as an incentive program. It could be more of an incentive if it were 
available to the entire population. This would challenge one to be 
responsible so that he might participate. As it now stands, an indi¬ 
vidual is dependent upon the Parole Board for participation and not 
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his own resources. 

Thirdly, more facilities of the nature found in the report 
need to be established in all the prisons, but mostly in the prisons 
that now have such a program. Most institutions go into such a pro¬ 
gram half-heartedly, and with only one or two apartments. What is 
needed are fifteen apartments that are used consistently. As it now 
exists, an inmate is lucky if he receives one visit before he is 
released. If this program is going to have any significant effect on 
the rate of recidivism, it must be made available to larger numbers 
of inmates. 

The cost of such installations is minimal. If the program 
works to reduce the present rate of recidivism by ten percent, the 
installations will pay for themselves with the money saved on an 
inmate's not returning to the prison. 

The program objectives state that the primary goals are marital 
readjustment and family strengthening. Those objectives take longer 
than forty-six hours to achieve. Growth takes time, and there is just 
not time available in one visit prior to parole. Time can be made 
available and the objectives can be met if there are more facilities, 
and this program gets the kind of support it needs. 

In terms of the major revisions of the Family Visiting Program, 
they are basically two in number. First, that the program be supple¬ 
mented with a counseling program, and second that that counseling 
program include the Emotional Maturity Instruction. 

The Family Visiting Program could be much improved if a 
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program of counseling could be incorporated into it as a vital aspect. 
The dynamics of readjustment may be so complex when they are compounded 
by months and even years of prison separation. A program of counseling 
may give the kind of support that is needed to deal with such dynamics. 

A most important concern of the inmate and his family is the 
negotiation of a new relationship. This relationship must be fulfill¬ 
ing to all involved. It must be structured with definite goals, 
objectives and expectations. To do that adequately in the shortest 
amount of time, a counselor may be needed to give direction and give 
feedback as well as lend support. 

The inmate and his family need to develop patterns of relating 
that will allow for the faulting of irresponsible behavior within the 
midst of love and caring. Inmates, when they first return to society, 
are unstable and need a supportive relationship to sustain themselves. 
However, they also need to be challenged to responsibility. If one 
can motivate inmates and their families to grow through an understand¬ 
ing of love and what implications that has on interpersonal relation¬ 
ships and therefore rehabilitation, then one needs to have a method 
of instruction which will aid them in their quest. The Emotional 
Maturity Instruction is a good method to achieve that goal. 

The justification for using such a method was covered in the 
last chapter, but of particular significance to marriage and family 
counseling is the differentiation of love and relating. If individ¬ 
uals can learn to maintain a loving attitude to those they choose to 
be close to, they can deal with their differences in a constructive 
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manner. When one loses a loving attitude, attitudes of hostility and 
emotion keep the issues so hidden that the disharmony is never dealt 
with. More importantly, however, the attitudes of hostility threaten 
another's existence. He no longer feels support, and defensive and 
protective behavior ensues. Also the individual seeks a supportive 
atmosphere which will affirm his being. With the inmate many times 
that is a reversion back to crime or antisocial behavior, because that 
is something most prison inmates do very well. Crime serves as a 
support system when they perceive all other supports have been 
destroyed. 

If, through the instruction, families can learn to fault bad 
behavior in a context which can still affirm the person as worthful, 
the support system can remain in tact. That, however, has to be 
learned. It usually does not come naturally. The Family Visiting 
Program can provide the place where such things can be learned and 
practiced. 

An appendix to MacDougald's notebook is entitled, "The 
Marriage Body" and it has some very significant points of interest to 
the counselor dealing with marriage and family relationships. 

MacDougald begins by affirming the fact that a marriage is 
sound if it is the choice of the parties involved. The marriage 
relationship is not made in heaven. It is made and negotiated on 
earth by the parties involved. 

Another very important aspect of a marriage which needs to be 
dealt with concerns individuality within a relationship. In a 
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marriage, two have become as one, but each needs to maintain his own 
existence. Marriage must meet the needs of one's primal thrusts if 
it is to succeed in a healthy manner. A marriage must affirm the two 
together, but also allow for individuality. All too often a marriage 
body becomes distorted because of a perverted perception which sees 
a marriage as the total merging of two beings, or the taking over of 
one being by another. When this happens, tension gets expressed in 
some manner and the result is dysfunction. 

Problems arise in a marriage for two basic reasons, one is 
circumstance, the other is attitudinal error. By circumstance is 
meant the failure of two individuals to relate. Marriage depends a 
great deal on commonality of ideals, ideas, activities, values, 
education, children, role of sex and many others. If viewpoints are 
so diverse, a fulfilling relationship very likely cannot be attained. 
Many times the values and ideals are so deeply engrained in an indi¬ 
vidual and so much a part of the system through which he affirms his 
being that he cannot be expected to change that radically. 

When two people of greatly diverse make-up enter into a mar¬ 
riage relationship and the problems arise, it has been termed circum¬ 
stantial. With this situation probably the best solution would be 
the termination of the relationship. Many times such relationships 
are so unsatisfying that attitudes and patterns of hostility develop 
which express the dissatisfaction. 

The second problem in marital dysfunction arises out of a 
failure to recognize attitudinal error. What often happens when 
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dysfunction arises is that confrontation faults behavior and the 
person at the same time. The "doer" and the "deed" lumped together 
and both are labeled bad. This creates tension because it is in 
juxtaposition to what the "doer" knows about himself at the core of 
his being. Many times he reacts to that tension and the dysfunctional 
cycle is started. When this happens, the "confronter" must restore 
an attitude of love and practice the attitude of humility. In this 
perspective, one can adjust his own behavior to meet the legitimate 
needs of the marriage partner. 

In conclusion, MacDougald affirms that living by an attitude 
of love and the Law of Attitudes is sound and health-producing for a 
marriage. 

So often problems arise in marriage or any relationship 
because people do not know what it means to love another person. The 
Emotional Maturity Instruction and specifically the above information, 
makes it very clear what love is, what its power is and what is needed 
in order to love. This is why marriage counseling needs to be 
included. While it is only a beginning, it is a beginning that is of 
significant importance to what happens in the future. 

STRUCTURE OF THE REVISED FAMILY VISITING PROGRAM 

The new program would open the program to the entire population, 
extend the visit to seventy-two hours and incorporate more facilities. 
However, including a counseling program based on the Emotional Maturity 
Instruction needs additional explanation. 
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The counseling program will be broken down into three cate¬ 
gories: marital, family and conjoint family counseling. They will 
all take place in a group setting, and all groups will be limited to 
ten persons. 

The groups would be held on Saturday or Sunday for one and 
one-half to two hours. The choice of days would make it easier for 
working individuals and school children to be involved. It need also 
be made clear that these counseling sessions are in addition to regular 

! 

visiting privileges. Therefore, the time should not be used for that 
purpose. 

; 

The group process and the Emotional Maturity Instruction will 
be handled in the same manner as described in the last chapter. 

i The overall program would be in three stages and would take 

this form: 

A. Instruction and Group Process—5 to 6 weeks 

B. The Family Visit and Counseling—72 hours 

C. Follow-up Counseling—5 to 6 weeks 

Most ideally, the instruction will be completed and the group 
will have functioned along more traditional lines for five or six 
weeks after the completion of the Emotional Maturity Instruction. 

This program is most unique and different from any other 
program that has been done to date because it incorporates into the 
family visit two one and one-half hour counseling sessions with the 
group therapist. In the morning or afternoon, whichever is most con¬ 
venient, the therapist will go to the apartment or the participants 
of the visit will go to the therapist's office for a session. This 
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will take place on the second and third days so that the couple or 
family will have twenty-four hours together before the first session. 

These sessions are designed basically to deal with problems 
that might arise and to discuss what has gone on in their lives for 
the past hours together. Most of all though that time is there for 
the couple or family to use in any way they choose. The therapist is 
there to be of help, but as in all counseling what really happens is 
up to the people who are involved in the process. 

When the couple or family returns to the group setting after 
the visit, they will then hopefully share their experiences along with 
their fears, anxieties, problems and joys. Along with this reporting, 
it will also be important to explore with them where they feel their 
growing edges as a couple or family now are. 

Success of this program does not rest solely on the strength¬ 
ening of family relationships. If a couple or family sees that there 
is too much resistance to change and the relationship will continue 
to be dysfunctional, and in light of these things they decide to 
terminate the relationship, then this is a success as well. Success 
in this program is measured by how well it inhibits inmates from 
entering a dysfunctional relationship when they leave prison. That 
can be achieved by eliminating the elements of dysfunction or through 
termination of the relationship. Either way, the problem has been 
eliminated. 

Ideally, this process can go on through three or four visits. 
By this time, most of the dynamics are out in the open and patterns 
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of behaving are very well evident. It is important to have this 
much time, because many times, especially after a long separation, 
the experience is like a honeymoon and the problems do not arise until 
later. 

Termination in such a program would be handled by release or 
by individual preference. A person is free to choose to quit the 
program at any point. Release will be the major means of termination 
and since the program is based upon a method of instruction, it would 
be impossible to make additions to the group. Therefore, in the 
initial screening process it would be helpful for the therapist to 
form groups with the time of release in mind. If the group has simi¬ 
lar release dates, then termination by release would not be a problem. 
However, there will always be exceptions to the rule and so flexi¬ 
bility is a key factor in a pastoral counselor's prison work. 

CONCLUSION 

Marriage and family counseling has to be a concern of treat¬ 
ment individuals in the prison system. An inmate cannot make good 
parole when the only relationship he has for support is in turmoil. 

It is also important in this connection that treatment individuals 
recognize that antisocial behavior exhibited by an inmate is also a 
symptom of some larger dysfunction. If we are going to have signifi¬ 
cant changes in individuals and recidivism rates we must begin to 
be concerned with the marriage and family relationships of the 
inmates. 
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The Family Visiting Program is a good program which has the 
possibility of dealing with significant relationships. But it could 
be made even better if it were compounded with a counseling program. 


I 

l 


* 
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APPENDIX A 


THE PRISON INMATE LIFE STYLE 
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APPENDIX B 


FORGIVENESS SHEET Dan -MacDougald 

Wisdom From the 
Aramaic 


Describe in detail 
how you felt immed- 

Describe in iately after remov- 

detail a situa- Why did you feel ing the conditions 

tion today where it necessary to preventing your 

you used forgive- use forgiveness in attitude of uncon- 

Date ness this situation? ditional love 
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APPENDIX C 


ARAMAIC CONCEPT SURVEY Dan MacDougald 

Revised by Dr. 
Frank W. Kimper 
April, 1971 

Regardless of what we may think about religion, the experience of 
people through many centuries seems to validate the teachings of Jesus 
as a way of life. Then, as now, he "speaks with authority" because 
what he says seems to "ring true" in our own life experience. His 
teachings, in his native Aramaic language, are by far the clearest and 
most concise of all the great spiritual men; hence they are used as a 
set of rules to guide our thinking and living. The fact that living 
by them leads to deep satisfaction in interpersonal living is their 
own validation. 

But today we read these rules in our own language. If a word in a set 
of instructions triggers an idea in our minds different from the idea 
intended by the teacher, we cannot understand the directions. Thus, 
if we are to understand the rules taught by Jesus, we must discover 
the meaning of the Aramaic words he used. The following survey seeks 
to determine what words you misunderstand, and so what "new meanings" 
must be learned before you can understand the rules for thinking and 
living which result in meaningful and satisfying human relations. 

* * * * 


Name_ Phone_ 

Address_ 

* * * * 

Read each statement carefully, and indicate your response by circling 


the 

one you feel to be correct. 



1 . 

God may be considered the Source 
of Truth. 

Agree 

Disagree 

2. 

All men are required to follow 

God's will in their thinking 
and living. 

Agree 

Disagree 

3. 

My attitudes are exposed for all 
to see by what I say and do. 

Agree 

Disagree 
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4. 

If I maintain right attitudes 
under all circumstances, I will 
be a much happier person. 

Agree 

Disagree 

5. 

There is a Force in nature which 
pressures everyone toward con¬ 
formity with the rules by which 
we should think and live. 

Agree 

Disagree 

6. 

The teachings of Jesus are too 
idealistic and impractical to 
help in handling everyday 
problems. 

Agree 

Disagree 

7. 

The created universe is good. 

Agree 

Di sagree 

8. 

The word "law," as used by Jesus 
means the rules established by 

God as the way to think and live. 

Agree 

Disagree 

9. 

God may be thought of as Creator 
of the Universe. 

Agree 

Disagree 

10. 

It is necessary to conform to 

God's law in order to be truly 
happy. 

Agree 

Disagree 

11 . 

The law, according to Jesus, is 
easy to understand, but diffi¬ 
cult to practice. 

Agree 

Disagree 

12. 

Endurance is required of those 
who would live by the law. 

Agree 

Disagree 

13. 

Hostility is an attitude of 
mind. 

Agree 

Disagree 

14. 

Sex is a part of the meaning 
of the word "love." 

Agree 

Disagree 

15. 

Respect is a part of the meaning 
of the word "love." 

Agree 

Disagree 

16. 

Love for God and neighbor, as 
for Self, is an attitude of mind. 

Agree 

Disagree 

17. 

Attitudes control what we can 
see or hear or feel by control¬ 
ling the filters of the mind. 

Agree 

Disagree 
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18. Evil people are as lovable as 
good people. 

19. Love is an attitude that makes 
no demands on another as a 
condition for loving him. 

20. The word "neighbor," refers 
to everyone physically near, 
and everyone of whom we are 
mentally aware. 

21. Jesus taught that to love is 
the way to secure love from 
others. 

22. It is not proper for one person 
to "possess" another. 

23. In marriage a man and a woman 
participate as individuals in 
a common life. 

24. Jesus thought of marriage as a 
"common mind" emerging from 
(but never identical with) the 
individual minds of the spouses. 

25. Conflict between the individual 
minds in a marriage can be 
instructive. 

26. We should try to forget any 
wrongs done to us. 

27. To forgive is to cancel out my 
own suspicion and mistrust of 
someone who has wronged me, and 
accept as sincere his desire 

to amend his behavior. 

28. I am in control of my attitudes. 

29. The number of times I should 
forgive another person is 
unlimited. 

30. Forgiving begins with my 
restoring my own attitude of 
love for neighbor. 


Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Di sagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Di sagree 

Agree 

Disagree 
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31. I can replace the evil in my 
mind with truth. 

Agree 

Disagree 

32. To repent means to turn back 
to the truth — to the appro¬ 
priate rule by which to think 
and live. 

Agree 

Disagree 

33. "Evil," like "sin," means off 
the target, or error. 

Agree 

Disagree 

34. To repent is to make it 

possible for another to forgive. 

Agree 

Disagree 

35. Reasoning ability is one's 
greatest asset in achieving 
true happiness. 

Agree 

Disagree 

36. Sound judgment is one's greatest 
asset in achieving true happiness. 

Agree 

Disagree 

37. Right attitudes are necessary to 
achieve sound judgment. 

Agree 

Di sagree 

38. What is bad in my present 
situation is largely my 
responsibility. 

Agree 

Disagree 

39. When someone wrongs me, a 
hostile attitude is proper. 

Agree 

Disagree 

40. Sometimes in the way I think 
and act I am not true to my 

Self 0 naphsha ). 

Agree 

Disagree 

41. My mind is automatic in its 

operation, and always functions 
to achieve its own goal. 

Agree 

Disagree 

42. My Self {naphsha) is better 
than many of my habitual ways 
of thinking and acting may 
suggest. 

Agree 

Disagree 

43. Prayer is a way to improve my 
goals. 

Agree 

Disagree 

44. Prayer is a way to correct a 
bad attitude. 

Agree 

Disagree 
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45. Failure is a normal experience 
for everyone, and can be 
instructive. 

46. Being hurt and angry is a 
proper response to criticism. 

47. Humility is an attitude that 
is important in earning a 
living. 

48. Joy and satisfaction are the 
basic rewards of sound thinking 
and living. 

49. The mind depends upon outside 
guidelines to reach good 
decisions. 

50. Words trigger ideas and 
meanings into awareness. 

51. If a wrong meaning is attached 
to a key word used in my 
reasoning, my solution to a 
problem will be poor. 

52. My motivation sometimes seems 
contrary to what I really want. 

53. A goal not yet achieved creates 
a tension in my mind until it 

is either achieved or abandoned. 

54. I can help my neighbor maintain 
sound attitudes and goals. 

55. Anger can be seen as conditions 
imposed upon an individual's 
worth. 


Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 

Agree 


* * * * 


KEY TO ARAMAIC CONCEPTS 


1. 

Word 

50, 51 

2. 

Law 

CO 

o 


Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Di sagree 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Disagree 

, 6, 48 
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3. God 

4. Attitudes, Reason, Judgment 

5. Love 

6. Hostility 

7. Sin - Repent 

8. Forgive 

9. Will - Goals - Motivation 

10. Failure - Consciousness of wrongs 

11. Humility 

12. Marriage body 


1, 2, 5, 7, 9 

17, 35, 36, 37, 49, 

3, 4 

14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 

21, 40, 42 

13, 39 

33, 31, 32, 34 

26, 27, 29, 30 

28, 41, 52, 53, 54, 12 

38, 45, 43, 44 

46, 47 

22, 23, 24, 25 


i 

Pages referred to from Wisdom From the Aramaic; Student Notebook 3 by 
Dan MacDougald. ! 
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APPENDIX D 

FORGIVENESS Dr. Frank W. Kimper 

Professor of Pastoral 
Counseling 

School of Theology at 
Claremont 
March, 1971 

Like the meaning of love, our understanding of forgiveness must 
be as appropriate in describing God's interaction with man as in 
describing man's interaction with man. Clearly, the concern of forgive¬ 
ness is with another person who is perceived as a "wrongdoer." Some¬ 
one perceives himself to have been wronged by a wrongdoer, and in the 
transaction called, "forgiveness," this perceived wrongdoing is faced, 
and faced honestly by both parties. 

Such honest facing of perceived wrongdoing, of course, assumes 
the presence of an attitude of love as a "prerequisite. If we humans 
have lost the attitude of love, then it would need to be restored 
before forgiveness could take place. This is to say that "forgiveness" 
and "love" are not synonymous. Love is that attitude which allows us 
to see another human being as precious no matter what his wrongdoing. 
And forgiveness is a transaction between two persons which might 
appropriately emerge from an attitude of love. 

The context for such a transaction is perceived wrongdoing, 
and the loss of constructive relationship. It should be emphasized 
that the perception of being wronged by another is never a legitimate 
reason for not loving the wrongdoer, but it may result in the loss of 
a constructive relationship. In fact, a constructive relationship 
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with the wrongdoer is impossible as long as the perceived wrongdoing 
continues, even though the attitude of love be maintained steadfastly. 

So, forgiveness is involved in the restoration of a construc¬ 
tive relationship as a response to repentance on the part of the 
wrongdoer. It may be described as the wronged person's willingness 
to accept another's repentance as sincere 3 to risk being wronged again, 
to trust him to fulfill his intention to amend his ways. Viewed in 
this way, repentance on the part of the wrongdoer is an absolute pre¬ 
requisite to forgiveness on the part of the wronged one. This is to 
say that without repentance there is no possibility of forgiving since 
one cannot accept a promise as sincere that has not been made, nor 
trust another to carry through on his intention to amend his ways if 
he has declared no such intention. However, if a wrongdoer admits to 
his error and promises to correct it, only faith in his sincerity, 
only forgiveness can restore the broken relationship and transform it 
into an opportunity to seek in new ways to meet the best interests of 
both parties. 

In this perspective, the impact of Jesus' answer to Peter's 
question focuses on the need of human beings for an endless number of 
opportunities to enrich our relationships despite an unending sequence 
of errors (actually inevitable because of human finitude). In 
Matthew 18:21-22 Peter is said to have asked Jesus, "My Lord, how 
many times, if one wrongs me, do I forgive my brother? Until seven 
times?" And Jesus said to him, "I did not say to you until seven, but 
until seventy times seventy-seven." Such trust, such courage to risk 
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being wronged again, even to seventy times seventy-seven times, implies 
a sensitivity to one's own finitude which recognizes and admits one's 
own errors; and assumes a repentant stance toward life. It is an 
honest facing of the fact that when it comes to wrongdoing, we humans 
are really "all in the same boat," needing to be forgiven all of the 
time for something; and willing, therefore, to be forgiving of other's 
wrongdoing all of the time . 

That such a spirit in men is an absolute prerequisite to being 
forgiven by God is clearly expressed by Jesus in Matthew 6:1-15. "For 
if you will forgive other men their wrongdoings, so also your father 
in heaven will forgive you. But if you do not forgive other men, 
neither does your father forgive you your wrongdoing." This is rein¬ 
forced by the parable recorded in Matthew 18:23-35. Those who are 
sincerely repentant of their own wrongdoing are likely to be under¬ 
standing and forgiving of the wrongdoing of others who are repentant. 
And it is to this "repentant stance" that God can respond with forgive¬ 
ness, since forgiveness is simply a willingness to accept another’s 
repentance as sincere. It is as much a risk for God to forgive as for 
man, for He also is uncertain of what a man may do with his new oppor¬ 
tunity. He may use it to develop a constructive relationship, or he 
may misuse it to exploit in destructive ways. But God forgives. And 
in responding thus to repentance God takes a chance that a man is 
sincere in his resolution to amend his ways. This is the message of 
the parable. 

But it should be clearly understood that though forgiveness 
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restores relationship, and so provides fresh opportunity for persons 
to re-define the nature of their interacting, it in no way erases the 
consequences of the wrongdoing which made repentance and forgiveness 
necessary. Those consequences remain both to motivate change, and 
to indicate the kinds of changes in attitudes and behavior that must 
be made if each is to grow in satisfying and wholesome ways. Forgive¬ 
ness is a transaction between persons in which those conditions and 
expectations necessary to harmonious living emerge out of an evaluation 
of the painful consequences of wrongdoing. Agreements are reached 
which form the basis for a new relationship. 

In summary, it seems important to say that while there are 
NO DEMANDS and NO EXPECTATIONS another has to meet as a condition for 
loving him 3 there are MANY DEMANDS AND EXPECTATIONS required of 
another as a condition for living together in constructive relation¬ 
ships. And forgiveness is that transaction which takes the latter 
into strict account. 


1 
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APPENDIX E 

AN APPROACH TO DEALING WITH ANGER 

Since I firmly believe that behavior, in any way shape or 
form, is directed toward need-satisfaction in the form of the affirma¬ 
tion of self in relationship, anger then becomes a need-satisfying 
tool. I see anger as a means to the end of the affirmation of self as 
precious and worthful. The thrust of anger in an individual may seem 
to be the put-down or obliteration of another individual or situation, 
but I feel this to be only superficial. The real thrust of the anger 
is in the form of a demand on another person or situation to affirm 
unquestionably the worth of self that is inherent, in the angry 
individual. 

The anger is saying two things. First of all, it says that 
"I am," in spite of the fact that the existential threat of non-being 
is intensified and therefore one feels his very existence is being 
threatened. One therefore retaliates with anger with the resounding 
note "I AM!" This message is always good and can never be improved 
upon. The resounding of the words, "I AM!" is a beauty in itself that 
must be accepted and affirmed. It is truly an act of love. 

The second message of anger is where I see the real growing 
edge to be. The second message says, "You can only affirm the fact 
that I am by acting this way . . . , and if you don't see it my way, 

I won't love or care for you." This message is usually accompanied 
by a coercive factor, which is directed toward limiting human freedom. 
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It can take the form of enraged voice, to the threat of non-being, to 
the actual obliteration of the threatening situation, if perception 
becomes distorted enough. This aspect of anger always tries to place 
conditions on one's loving or caring. For this reason this aspect of 
anger is a hostile act. It is hostile because it cannot uncondition¬ 
ally affirm the worth of neighbor as self. When I place conditions 
on love I cannot say, "He is as I am." Therefore, I am of the opinion 
that when anger is allowed to take this form it is a negative act and 
it must be improved upon. 

The question I now ask is, "How can I creatively deal with my 
anger?" By this I mean, how to come to grips with the method which 
will allow me to unconditionally affirm myself and neighbor. Quite 
plainly, how can I maintain a loving attitude and deal with my anger? 

There are three ways of dealing with anger, two of which are 
inadequate, because in using these ways of coping, the individual does 
not maintain an attitude of love. The three ways of dealing with 
anger are repression, expression and reporting. We will look at the 
inadequate ways of dealing with anger first. 

Repression is the process in which one tries to deny the very 
existence of the anger. It tries, but it never succeeds because the 
anger remains internalized and it begins to gnaw upon the person. The 
effects of this gnawing are seen in the forms of distorted perceptions. 
This can take the form, in extreme cases, of paranoia and schizo¬ 
phrenia, in which the bottled up anger and attitudes of hostility 
become projected upon the entire world and all that is a part of it. 
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The perceptions which grow out of repressed anger have a definite 
affect upon a person's life style and mode of relating. These dis¬ 
torted perceptions then limit human freedom. 

Expression is the second mode of dealing with anger. Expres¬ 
sion, as I define it, is the outward and visible expulsion of emotion. 
This emotion grew out of a threatening, disaffirming situation and it 
is verbalized or expelled through some means of expression. This form 
of dealing with anger can take the form of elevated voice tone to 
the actual obliteration of person, property or situation in extreme 
cases. Expression of anger is coercive because it accentuates the 
existential threat of non-being in other persons. They, in turn, may 
react in a defensive manner in order to cope with that threat. What 
is important to note here is the sometimes abnormality of the expres¬ 
sive angry moment, which I am sure we have all experienced. It takes 
the form of something like this: one feels threatened and becomes 
angry. He in turn expresses that anger which in turn makes another 
feel threatened and angry and he expresses it. The situation snowballs 
and things are said and actions taken which are all concerned with 
reducing the threat of non-being, but what they accomplish is the 
infliction of pain and the destruction of self and neighbor. What I 
am also concerned about is the extent to which human freedom is limited 
due to the expression of anger. Again, anger has distorted perception 
to the extent that the threat is perceived as dangerous and therefore 
action must be taken to cope with and eliminate that threat. This can 
take the form of broken relationship to the extermination of human life. 
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I would like to emphasize that the expression of anger limits human 
freedom in that people do and say things they would not normally do 
and say, and are at times, horrified that they have done so. In 
essence one has allowed anger to control him. 

Since I feel man has a primal thrust toward relatedness, then 
his dealing with the emotion of anger through repression or expression 
is inadequate because they thwart his thrusting in this direction. 
Repression and expression thwart man's thrusting because they are 
carried out in an attitude of hostility rather than love. As you will 
remember, one maintains an attitude of love when he unconditionally 
affirms the infinite worth of self, neighbor and God. When man 
represses anger he cannot affirm the worth of self due to conditions 
imposed upon the self. When one expresses anger, he cannot maintain 
an attitude of love because of conditions imposed upon neighbor. We 
must then choose a better method. 

The method which I feel is best-suited for dealing with anger 
is the reporting of anger and issues within the context of an attitude 
of love. The reason why the reporting is an adequate method is due to 
its uncoercive nature. When one reports, he places no conditions upon 
the acceptability or lovability of another individual. When one 
reports, however, there may be conditions, but these conditions are 
imposed upon the relationship and not an individual's acceptability, 
as long as an attitude of love is maintained. When one can report 
anger and issues which have made the relationship less than perfect, 
within an attitude of love, one's existence is not threatened. The 
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relationship may be threatened, and it may be terminated, but one's 
existence is not threatened. This then allows for the greatest 
expression of human freedom because there is no sense of panic or 
fright. 

Because this process is carried out within the context of an 
attitude of love, anger does not well up within one's insides. Anger 
is the "tip-off" that one has lost an attitude of love. It is lost 
because anger is the result of conditions not being met, and therefore 
one is unacceptable, and one's anger is the proof of this unaccepta¬ 
bility. The attitude of love, however, is unconditional, therefore we 
have failed at maintaining such an attitude and we must work at 
regaining it. 

In my life experience, I have devised a method with steps of 
procedure which I use to accomplish two things, one, maintain an atti¬ 
tude of love and two, deal creatively with my anger. The process 
goes like this: 

1. I become consciously aware of my feelings of anger. 

2. I pinpoint what or who is making me angry. 

3. I pinpoint what conditions I have placed upon an individual 
or situation which are not being met so that I cannot love. 

4. I cancel the demands and restore an attitude of love. 

5. I report the issues to person(s) or situation(s) which have 
brought about a rift in the relationship. 

6. I begin to work with the relationship and the above-mentioned 
issues through commitments to compromise and change. 

When this process can be maintained anger can be creatively 

dealt with, because we are getting at the heart of the matter which is 
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dealing with issues rather than emotions. More importantly, however 


this process can be dealt with in a context which has the highest 
regard for human life, which is truly an attitude of love. 
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